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“Then to the Chepe I began me drown, 
Where much people I saw for to stand; 
One offer'd me bd bd bd 
Another he taketh me by the hand.” 
Lonpon LAackPEnnY. 


Tue following morning, Alderman Fitzwarren 
sent for Richard, and questioned him more fully 
than on the previous day, and, with very little dif- 
ficulty, drew from him the history of his whole pre- 
vious life; and greatly shocked was the worthy 
mercer, for he plainly perceived that every word the 
boy had uttered was perfect and unexaggerated 
truth. 

But Richard could with difficulty be brought to 
believe the Alderman, when assured by him that no 


single one of all the streets of London was paved 
with gold, and, in fact, that none of them were 
paved at all with any kind of material; but that 
was really so in the days when Alderman Fitz- 
warren flourished. 

4 And yet, after all,” said the mercer; “it is no 
great error.to say that the streets of London are 
paved with gold, for large fortunes have been ga- 
thered in the poorest of them.” 

“Would young Whittington like to become an 
apprentice to the mercery trade?” was asked by 
Fitzwarren ; and Richard replied “ that if the alder- 
man were to be his master, nothing would delight 
him more.” 

And’ so the matter was settled; the indentures 
were prepared, and Richard Whittington was bound 
apprentice to Hugh Fitzwarren, alderman and 
mercer of the Cheape, or Cheapside, as we call the 
same place now, and was at once clothed in the 
ong, coarse shirt, with large, hanging sleeves, yel- 
low stockings, russet shoes, and close cloth cap, 
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which then made up the dress of the London a;- 
prentice, and in which he looked very like to 
a charity boy of more than one of our preseut Lon- 
don schools. 

Whatever we may think of it now, the costume 
of the “City ‘prentice” was, in those days, consi- 
dered very becoming, especially by themselves. 

Richard Whittington swept the shop, and per- 
formed no little household drudgery, as all appren- 
tices then were made to de 1p to the very last hou- 
of their service; for, even :n genteel trades, ay 
prentices were not, ag @ ruie, very genteelly 
treated. 

Richard Whittington never complafned nor mur- 
mured to himself, but was, as he had good reason 
to be, happy and contented, and full of gratitude to 
his master, whom he rightly cousidered his wwst 
generous benefactor. 

Richard Whittington was not the mercer's only 
apprentice: there was another, who had alreals 
served two or three years of his time when the 
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fature Lord Mayor uf London entered on his ser- 
vice with Hugh Fitzwarren. 

Three or four years older than Whittington, this 
epprentice looked on the “lout from Gloucester- 
shire,” as he was pleased to term our hero, with no 
favourable eye. 

Geoffrey Butler was jealous of the liking in which 
he saw little Dick was held by the mercer; for 
every day the new-comer grew more and more into 
his master’s favour, and Geoffrey himself appeared 
to recede in the mercer’s estimation as rapidly as 
the younger apprentice advanced. 

Of a sullen and envious disposition was Whit- 
ingtcn’s} fellow-apprentice; his heart was full of 
evil passions; he was ill-favoured, fawning, and 
servile with his master, and overbearing and inso- 
lent with Whittington, who appeared as if quite 
unaware that Gevfrey Butler was striving to bring 
him into submission to the despotic will of one who 
was his elder, aud, to Geoffrey’s own thinking, 
vastly his superior. In short, Richard Whittington 
bad stumbled upon another enemy, who was to be 
little scrupulous in his attempts to injure the 
youth, 

Alice Fitzwarren, the mercer’s only child—the 
very image of her poor dead mother, so the father 
said - grew very partial to “ little Dick, the appren- 
tice,” whose junior by two or three years she was, 

and insisted often ov having him for her playfellow 
when he should have been attending to his duties 
in the shop; but Mr. Fitzwarren dared not disobey 
bis darling Alice—she was sovereign of his house, 
and he himself her most dutiful servant; so off 
went Dick to romp and play with his master’s little 
daughter ; 
“ 4nd she shall find me soft and kind, 
And courteous every hour; 
Glad to fulfil all that she will, 
‘‘ommand me to my power.” 


While Geoffrey Butler was commanded always 
to perform those offices about the shop which the 
younger apprentice had been made so pleasantly to 
evade. 

This partiality which Miss Alice so plainly and 
constantly evinced for Dick Whittington was the 
more galling to his fellow-apprentice from the fact 
that that young gentleman had himself a boy’s love 
for his master’s pretty little daughter, and would 
have given the world to be petted by her. 

But Master Geoffrey Butler should have remem- 
bered that Dick Whittington had not at all sup- 
planted him with little Miss Alice ; foi even while 
the field had been all bis own, Geoffrey vad reaped 
no harvest, and had been no more pleasant in the 
eight of his little ido) then than now. 

“T must not be without book-learning if | would 
rise in the world.” Whittington had often said to 
himself ; and after he had been some three months 
ap appreutice with the mercer, it was his good for- 
tune to hear of a man who professed to teach, but 
who was, in reality, very little fitted for an in- 
structor. 

The small amount of learning which this man 
could communicate, young Whittington had, with 
his sharp, keen intellect, very soon acquired. The 
lad then set to Work to become his own instructor, 
and laboured hard, and very rapidly advanced. 

Dismissed-for the night from his business duties, 
instead of running the streets, and gazing on the 
wonders of London city, which, nevertheless, he 
was very anxion: to behold, Whittington would 
retire to his own room, and tc the lessons which he 
bad set himself, and over which he would often 
ponder far into the night, rising very early in the 
morning always, and with something added to the 
store of knowledge with which he was so labo- 
riously filling his mind. - 

It was to cheer his lonely hours of study that 
he at this time purchased a little kitten which he 
had seen offered for sale. For this kitten, which 
was to be a world-renowned cat, Whittington 
paid a penny, and a penny was of greater va ue, 
and would purchase more in those days than now; 
and cats were far less numerous, and little 
kittens far more fortunate, for they were not then 
consigned to a bucket of water almost as soon as 
they had entered on their feline existence. 


Or ‘‘ gently borne on good man’s spade. 
Beneath the decent sod be laid, 

And children show with glistening eyes, 
The place where poor old Pussy lies,” 


How difficult was to Whittington the effort at 
self-instruction will be perfectly understood, when 
it is remembered that, through all his life, there 
were no books, only arpa ig and those far 
‘rom numerous, of which monks were the princi- 
as! indeed, almost entirely, the writers. 


The art of printing, in fact, was not invented—or, 
we should rather say, was not known to England 
—until nearly half a century after Whittington’s 
glorious career on earth had terminated. 

It was a lucky penny—sa penny then was about 
the value of a shilling in our days, and a penny 
was about the average of a common labourer’s daily 
wages—which young Richard expended in the pur- 
chase of the kitten, of which he grew soon as fond 
as was ever elderly maiden aunt of her precious 
tabby. 

Perhaps there w.s some secret whisper at his 
heart which told him that “ little pussy” was to be 
worth a mine of gold to him. Or he might have 
believed that she was a beneficent fairy, who had 
taken that shape to be ever near him, having re- 
solved to protect and enrich him; for there were 
fairies in those days—so, at least, it ‘was believed— 
and everybody knew that fairies did nothing in the 
commonplace way of mere humanity. 

At any rate, Whittington’s life had all the extra- 
ordinary romance of a fairy tale. 

A delightful companion for little Dick was pussy, 
cheering him through his long hours of study, 
taking from him all sense of loneliness; and when 
he rested for awhile, amusing him with her gambols. 
Dick had only to complain of her that she lacked 
discretion—other juveniles besides kittens are often 
deficient in that respect—and would not confine her 
friskiness entirely to his moments of rest or leisure, 
but would sometimes distract his attention from his 
lessons—was, in short, not always “ the right kitten 
in the right place.” 

As time rolled over Whittington’s head, the per- 
secutions of his fellow-apprentice increased in their 
severity, and our hero, who was, as we have had 
good proof, a lad of mettle, found it difficult to con- 
tinue patient and endure. 

Richard bad reached the age of seventeen ; Alice, 
his master’s daughter, was about fifteen, and so both 
of them were adolescent ; but “little Miss Alice,” 
as Whittington continued stil] to call her, had not 
ceased to pet, and patronise, and frolic with her 
father’s youngest apprentice, nor had he in anywise 
changed to her. 

Neither of them remembered that they were no 
longer, as when they first had met, still almost 
within the confines of childhood. Alice saw not 
that “ Dick, the apprentice,” who was now a tall, 
well-grown lad, was nearing fast the frontier where 
would terminate his boyhood, and where his man- 
hood would commence, and Whittington perceived 
not the change which Time had wrought with his 
master’s daughter, who had been blooming gradually 
and gracefully, and would continue yet to bloom, 
towards a fast approaching and very charming 
womanhood. And they had grown very dear to 
each other, and as yet they knew it not ; no whis- 
per had yet come to them of that “ love till death,” 
which had already evtered the heart of each, al- 
though both of them were unconscious of that 
fact. Dick might have said, in the language of the 
old poet :— 


‘“ Our flame began when scarce we knew what was 
The flame we felt: when as we sat and sighed, 
And looked upon each other, and conceived 
Not what we ailed, yet something we did ail, 
And yet were well, and yet we were not well, 
And what was our disease we could not tell” 


They were still no more than playmates—a boy 
and girl—a spoiled and exacting little mistress, and 
a very docile and obedient apprentice. 

But if they had been oblivious of old Time’s pro- 
gress, and of the changes which everywhere, even 
with themselves, he had wrought, it was not thus 
with Whittington’s fellow-apprentice. 

Geoffrey Butler had been observant. Alice: he 
well-remembered as the little child she was when 
he himself had first become an inmate of her father’s 
house; he had watched her growth ; no fresh grace 
bestowed upon her as she increased in years, had 
eluded the eyes that were, when occasion served, so 
constantly riveted upon her. He well sew how 
charming she already was, and could as perfectly 
foresee how lovely she would become. . 

Cunning and calculating had been, from very 
childhood, Geoffrey Butler. 

Not long had he been an apprentice with Master 
Hugh Fitzwarren, the mercer, ere he said to him- 
self, “ When I am grown to be a man, little Alice 
shall be my wife!” And he nursed that resvlution, 
and determined, young as he then was, that no one 
should have an opportunity to supplant him; and 
commenced at once with little Alice in so familiar a 
manner, that her childish dignity was hurt and 
offended, and, in his first advances, he met with a 


discomfiture which he was never to surmount. 


Master Geoffrey consoled himself for the evident 
dislike with which his master’s little daughter al- 
ways looked upon him, as they older grew together, 
by saying to himself that she might hate him while 
she was only a little girl; he did not care for that, 
but he would make her love him when he was a 
young man and she had grown to be a young 
woman. 

The ragé with which he beheld young Whittington 
the playmate and favourite, the petted companion 0 
his little wife that was to be—for 'twas so he always 
thought of her—may be very easily imagined. 

He hated Whittington with all the intensity of a 
disposition naturally cruel and malevolent. 

It was @ mere fancy, nothing more—for love, ex- 
cept for himself, was quite impossible to master 
Geoffrey,—which that worthy young man enter- 
tained for pretty little Alice Fitzwarren. Her father 
had plenty of money, and would certainly give her 
a large dowry, and avarice was Geoffrey Butler's 
master passion ;—and Fitzwarren, the mercer, who 
was an Alderman of the City of | ondon, wonld, in 
all probability, in his turn, be its | ord Mayor, and 
would have power and influence to thrust his son- 
in-law forward in the world; and next to avarice 
did ambition hold sway in Geoffrey Butler’s breast. 

We have now arrived at the time at which 
Master Hugh Fitzwarren, alderman and mercer, 
having caused to be built a vessel, and having 
laden her with various merchandize, was about to 
despatch his new ship to the coast of Barbary, and 
to barter itsxcontents with the Emperor of Morocco, 
who was himself no inconsiderable trader. 

Fitzwarren, who was a very liberal master and 
generous man, told all his dependents that it was 
open to them to share in the venture about to be 
undertaken ; they might entrust what they pleased 
of the little they possessed with the appointed 
captain of the vessel about to sail; and the captain, 
on his part, promised that with whatever he should 
be entrusted, whether it were money or commodities, 
he would use his best skill] to improve, and would 
deal as zealously with their little wealth as with the 
great treasures which by the mercer had been con- 
fided to his integrity. 

All, thus permitted, gladly ventured whatever 
they could command; even the mercer’s daughter 
speculated something on her own account,—only 
Richard Whittington, of all who had been offered a 
share ip this venture, held aloof, and hung his head 


despondingly. 
“No wealth had he, save his own little cat. 
With fortune in her paw—he never dreamt of that."’ 


“ And will you venture nothing, Richard?” the 
merchant asked of his junior apprentice. 

“Very gladly would I,” poor Dick replied. dejeo- 
tedly, and in a low voice, as if he felt ashamed of 
the confession ; “I cannot say how gladly; but I 
have nothing whatever at my command.” 

“How is that?” Fitzwarren questioned him 
sternly. 

“ Because,” stammered Whittington. have 
expended every penny which you have best wed 
upon me in—in 

“In what,and how? I should be glad to learn,” 
the mercer said, with increasing severity. 

“Since he hesitates, I will tell you, sir,” Geoffrey 
said, sneeringly. “He has flattered himself that 
he has brains, which could contain a goodly store of 
learning, avd so has set himself abont the, certainly 
to him, impossible task of becoming a great scholar, 
—has wasted his poor means, forsvoth, op vain 
efforts to read and write.” 

‘Not vain,” Richard said, with some little show 
of pride, “ since I have already achieved both those 
tasks.” 

Alice gazed on young Whittington with more of 
pride on his acoount than he had just displayed in 
himself, and her father expressed his approbaticn of 
the lad’s ambition to become a scholar, which in 
those days was a mark of great distinction; aud 
warmly lauded the youth’s perseverance amidst 
difficulties which would have soon disheartened 
almost every other than he, and would have been 
unattempted by most, because to surmount them 
would have seemed impossible. 

Geoffrey gnashed his teeth and bit his lips, and 
was ashy pale with rage. The admiring looks which 
Alice had fixed upon his rival, ber father’s warm 
eulogiums of Whittington, had added a hundredfold 
to a wrath which had not needed strengthening. 

It would have been useless, then, to speak further 
in disparagement of Whittington; Geoffrey was ef- 
fectually silenced, and for the moment defeated: but 
only for the moment, for he mentally resolved that 
when the day should arrive, when he could deal 
that punishment on his rival which he had so long 
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meditated, he would not forget the additional blow 
which had just Been earned. 

“ And so, poor fellow,” Fitzwarren presently said, 
addressing Richard. “You alone of all of us can 
have no share in a venture from which so much is 
hoped ?” 

Richard was very sad—he had, as we know, al- 
most believed that he was destined one day to grow 
rich and great. There must be a commencement to 
everything, and the beginning of, perhaps, his for- 
tune, the only opportunity which might ever offer 
to him of rising in the world, he was powerless to 
embrace. Fortune, so chary of her favours, had now 
extended her hand towards him, and he saw him- 
self compelled to spurn it. All, the very meanest, 
had something which they could venture, something 
with which to tempt the blind goddess, he alone 
was hopeless and a beggar. 

No wonder that Richard, hopeful and aspiring as 
hitherto he had been, was at this moment wretched 
and despairing; that, from afl those 80 joyously ex- 
pectant, he should draw aside to weep his poverty 
end humiliation. 

Alice could but see how deep her playmate’s 
sorrow, how very bitter his disappointment, and 
she too wept. 

“ After her looks grew cheerful, and he saw 
A smile shoot upwards from her eyes, 
As if they had gained a victory o'er grief.” 


“T have plenty of Money, Kichard,” she eagerly 
exclaimed, tendering to him ber purse, “and you 
may draw from it what you please.” 

Richard shook his head with a melancholy air, de- 
clining her generous offer. 

But Alice would not be so refused, and continued 
more earnestly : 

“T insist, Richard, such pride does not become 
you well,” and then added, entreatingly : 

“T do not offer to give you money, you kKnow— 
I merely lend it to you, and shall be offended if you 
refuse me. Would you not be ready, at my need, to 
render n.e more than such slight service ?” 

“You might ask of me, Miss Alice, my very 
life!” Richard exclaimed, with a sincerity, none who 
heard could doubt. ‘ Yes, my very life, with the 
full conviction that 'twould be yielded to your com- 
mand !” 

“ And yet you will not accept the slightest service 
from my hands?” Alice said, still holding her purse 
towards him, and looking burt and offended. 

But here the mercer interposed. 

“ The lad is right, those who enter this venture 
must do so with that which is perfectly their own 
to risk, and not with borrowed money or ma- 
terial.” 

Alice thought her father had decided very cruelly, 
and told him so. 

“If it were but the merest trifle you could send,” 
Fitzwarren arged to Whittington. 

‘‘ But I possess absolutely nothing,” Whittington 
said, very despondingly. 

“Oh, yes, you do!” Geoffrey now broke in, a 
cynical smile spreading itself over his repulsive 
“Oh, yes, you do—you are the possessor of 
two great treasures.” 

The mercer and his daughter fixed, each of them, 
a surprised look on the speaker, “ Yes, two great 
one of which may I dare, at pre- 
sent, to name ?” 

‘‘ What is it you mean ?” inquired Alice. 

‘‘To what treasures do you allude!” asked Fitz- 
warren. 

“| have said,” responded Geoffrey, “ that, at this 
moment, I dare mention but one of those trea- 
sures.” 

“And that one ?” questioned the mercer. 

“His cat!” answered Geoffrey; ‘is not that a 
treasure—at least, to poor, silly Whittington, for 
‘tis that which he loves better than all else the 
world contains,” and as he said this, the malignant 
apprentice glanced stealthily towards Alice, and be- 
lieved that he saw iv her face a piqued and annoyed 
expression. 

But he was mistaken, for Dick's kitten was as 
great a favourite with the mercer’s daughter as with 
Whittington himself almost, though most probably 
for its owner's sake. 


“ Whence hast thon, then, thou witiess Pusa, 
The magic power to ebarm us thus. 
Soft be the change which thou shalt prove, 
When time hath spoilt thee of our love: 
Still be thou deemed by housewife fat, 
A comely, careful, mousing cat.” 
We have said “ kitten,” but did not mean that ; 
for Whittington’s purchase had of course grown 
into a cat—a fine, large, and very handsome cat, 


which, had she lived even in the present feline 
times, would have been held in high estimation. 

“A cat will be a novel article of barter,” the 
mercer said, laughingly, ‘“ ‘wt may not prove un- 
welcome ; so, let her go!” 

But Whittington entreated that she might be left 
to him—she could effect avthing for him absent, 
and while with him was < s lace and a comfort to 
him, had cheered him through many lonely hours, 
was all that in the world, except his poor father, 
had ever loved him. 

Geoffrey sneered at Whittington, that he whined 
like a baby only for a cat. 

And it might have appeared to others than this 
apprentice that Whittington’s fondness for a mere 
animal was something very childish and ridiculous, 
but Richard’s excuse for that seeming weakness 
was in the sentiment which he had just ex- 
pressed. 

Something we must all love, and the more readily 
when we know that the object towards which our 
hearts incline, whether it be man or woman, beast 
or bird, is attached to us. 

“ Yes, yes, ‘tis settled!” exclaimed Fitzwarren. 
“ Pussy must go ou her travels, and, 4g ‘a cat may 
look at a king,’ perhaps Whittington’s favourite may 
have the honour of an introduction to the Emperor 
of Morocco.” 

Not without tears did young Whittington resign 
hie treasure; would he so have wept if he had 
known that she was going from him to win, and 
to send back to the master from whom she was 
for ever banished—a first instalment of the vast 
wealth he was afterwards to accumulate? 

Yes, his heart was so guod and grateful, that still 
he would have wept over an anima! which had 
stood to him in place of family and friends. 

Richard Whittington aspired to honourable for- 
tune, but he was not mercenary, and had a true and 
loyal heart. 

Fitzwarren’s vessel sailed away, heavily laden 
with costly merchandize. and freighted with the 
hopes of the many who had entrusted with her their 
all of worldly store; if ~ood wishes could have 
wafted her on her way, she would have had indeed 
a rapid voyage. 

“The swelling stud-sails now their wings extend, 

Then stay-sails sidelong to the breeze ascend ; 
While all to court the wan.lering breeze are placed, 
With yards now thwarting, now obliquely braced.” 


“ Come, young skulker, arouse thee, and be stir- 
ring !” 

This was addressed to Richard Whittington, who 
was sitting huddled together in a corner of his 
master’s shop, and brooding over the loss of his cat, 
which had gone from him with the vessel which 
had not long since faded from his sight, and after 
which he had gazed with eyes dim with his tears 
till the last speck of her had vanished from his 
sight, and had sunk beneath the distant horizon. 

“Up, and be stirring, baby!” cried Geoffrey. 
“ Has he lost his pretty cat, then?” he continued, 
mockingly; ‘and Was he so fond of her—ha, ha! 
That’s why | put it into Master Fitszwarren’s 
head to send her away from you.” 

Whittington rose from his drooping attitude and 
walked towards the long and gawky Geoffrey. 

“ I well understood that, and was not surprised,” 
Richard said, fiercely; “for I have long known 
there was no act which was dastardly and con- 
temptible of which you were not capable.’”¥ 

“No more of that, do you hear!” Geoffrey ex- 
claimed, white with passion. ‘I'll have no inso- 
lence from a beggarly fellow such as you. Re- 
member what you are, and keep your insulting 
speeches for your equals.” 

“Yes, you are right,” young Whittington re- 
torted, very quietly; “and I am wrong to con- 
descend to waste words on an inferior.” 

Geoffrey, now perfectly livid with rage, seized a 
rudely-formed and very heavy earthen inkstand, 
which was on one of the desks, and hurled it with 
all his force, and with a very accurate aim, at 
Richard Whittington’s head. 

But the well-directed blow was not to take effect 
as had been hoped— for the head which Geoffrey’s 
missile was intended to shatter had a pair of eyes 
in it, which saw more rapidly than the danger 
could travel, and gave quick warning to the head 
that was menaced, which was accordingly lowered 
in good time, so that the massive inkstand flew 
harmlessly by the object to which it had been di- 
rected, and was shivered into a hundred pieces 
against the wall of the mercer’s shop. 

Like a raging young bull did Whittington, the 
pext instant, rush on the tall apprentice, and, 
sending his head, full butt, and with all the strength 


given to him by arage which was, for the moment 
perfectly uncontrollable— even had he felt the incli- 
nation to control it, which, indved, he did not 
dashing his head against Geoffrey's chest—it could 
reach no higher—he sent the cowardly apprentice 
staggering backwards several yards; then he fell 
sprawling to the floor, where he lay aud roared for 
help, with all the strergth of lungs which had no 
consumptive tendency. 

Whittington had had a lucky escape; for ii 
Geoffrey's blow had reached the mark it was aiiued 
at—so great its force, and so desperately formidable 
the wiapon employed, that. in al] probability, ow 
hero would not have lived to become thrice Lord 
Mayor of London. 

The day on which the new vessel had sailed was 
devoted as a holiday for all those under tle mercer’s 
control, with whose services it was possible, for that 
time, to dispense; so it happened that—except, oi 
course, Whittington—the only person left within 
hearing of Geoffrey’s loud outcries, was the very one 
of all, by whom, on a moment's consideration, the 
prostrate apprentice would most have wished them 
to remain unheard. 

In short, Alice Fitzwarren, and only she, came 
running into the shop, looking greatly alarmed, anc 
was burrying towards Whittington, but snddeuls 
checked her steps. satisfied. probably, that it was 
not he, at all events, who was in any danger, since 
she saw him standing calmly erect before her ; ther 
she condescended to glance aroun’. to discover, J 
she could, from whose throat had proceeded the 
cries which had so terrified her, and directiy saw. 
lying some paces away, the fallen (teoffrey, and 
struck with the ludicrous image he presented. 
laughed witb girlish glee—long and loudy : 


“ Her merry laugh ran out so clear. 
His heart beat high as she came near.” 


Whittington could not resist the contagion, and 
so joined Alice in her merriment; aud it seemed as 
though it were a struggle 'twixt these two, whose 
cachinations should be most boisterous, and most 
enduring. 

The more Geoffrey writhed and foamed wits 
rage, the louder did his tormenters laugh. 

The long apprentice had, with some difficulty, 
gathered himself to his feet, and then there was 
such horrible malignancy on his livid, and alwaye 
far from prepossessing features, that the laughter. 
which had almost maddeued him, ceased instantly 
and abruptly. 

Alice shrank, shuddering, back a pace ortwr. anc 
Whittington placed himself before oer. as if ue 
thought it might be necessary to defend and te 
protect her. 

At this moment, a new expression mounted t& 
Geoffrey's face, and it was covered witb a sardonic 


n. 

“Tt is not Miss Alice who has anything to tear 
from me, and she knows that well,” said Geoffrey. 

‘No, indeed, I do not,” Alice replied to that as- 
sertion; “it is clear to me, Geoffrey, that you are 
not in your right senses, and madmen are never 
safe, nor very pleasant companions.” 

Gevffrey stamped abcut the shop witt rage and 
spite, which were not, by so slight ap effort, to be 
subdued. 

“Come with me, Richard,” Alice hastily criea, 
taking with both hands a firm hold of Whittington’s 
arm. “Come. or there will be more mischief be- 
tween you and that quarrelsome and overbearing 
Geoffrey !” 

“No, no, Miss Alice, said our hero, “I may not 
leave the shop.” 

“Yoa must! 
petalant stamp with her pretty little foot. 
excuse you to my father on his return.” 

Alice kept her hold of Richard, and used her 
utmost strength to force him away with her; but, 
that young gentleman thought proper to resist. 

The fact was, that Richard Whittington had his 
dignity to maintain, he had been conqueror in the 
late affray, and would not leave the field. 

Finding she could do nothing with Richard by 
violent means, the mercer’s daughter then humbled 
herself to entreaty. 

“Do, Richard, let us leeve him?” Aim was of 
course Master Geoffrey Butler, “he is uever Gt 
company except for himself; and just now especially 
is he to be avoided.” 

“Indeed, you think 80, Miss Alice!” sneered 
Geoffrey, and continued. ‘It would be very droll, 
would it not, if one day you should alter your pre- 
sent opinion, and be as anxious for my company 
as now you are to avoid it ” 

“ Yes, such a change would indeed be very droll,” 


T insist!” cried Alice, giving one 
“I will 


Alice said, vith a little derisive laugh. 
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“You had better not say too much, Miss Alice,” 
Geoffrey foamed; “for your Master Richard Whit- 
tington will be made responsible for your words.” 

“A responsibility from which I shall not shrink, 
nay, more, which I would gladly court,” Richard 
exclaimed, with all the dignity and grandeur he 
could assume, and which, with little Miss Alice, at 
least, had a very imposing effect. 

“ There is, indeed, a very heavy responsibility you 
have dared to court,” Geoffrey said, savagely ; “ for 
you, a perfect beggar, have dared to court your 
master’s daughter.” 

“'Tis false!” Richard exclaimed, indignantly. 

Alice, still holding Whittington, opened her large 
hazel eyes to their very widest extent, and fixed 
them with a wondering look on Geoffrey Butler. 

“Yeu wi!) say. perbaps,” Geoffrey pursued, with 
intense gpitefulness, “will venture to assert, no 
doubt, that you have not made up your minds to be 
married together, as soon as ever you shall be of 
ace cuficient ?” 

Both Alice and our hero now started ; and Geoffrey 
continued— 

“Perhaps, what you call your partiality for each 
other’s society, is not constant love-making ?—you 
have fallen in love with one another, and I am sorry 
for you,” and Geoffrey chuckled, and wore a mighty 
triumphant air. 

As the tall, ill-favoured apprentice thus concluded, 
Alice quitted her hold of Richard's arm, receded a 
step or two from his side, and stood with downcast 
head and palpitating heart, while a conscious blush 
suffused her cheeks, which were made painfully to 
gluw by the warm blood, which had so suddenly 
been driven to their surface. Scarcely less than 
hers was Richard's perturbation. 

The true sentiments for each other, which, with 
this boy and girl, were in the heart of each, they 
bad known not how to interpret—had, indeed, given 
no thought to them; and in their youth and inex- 
perience, it had been long, perhaps, before they had 
been able rightly to comprehend that love for one 
another, which had already germinated in the breast 
of each; but Master Geoffrey had proved a very 
competent teacher of such matters—had enlightened 
them in one moment, as to feelings of which the 
knowledge, for his advantage, could not have been 
too long postponed. 

There was another, besides our two henceforth 
lovers, who had listened to Geoffrey's maliciously 

intended words. 

Master Hugh Fitzwarren had returned to his 
house by the private eutrance; had sought his 
daughter; and not finding ber, had descended to 
the shop; had been unheard and unseen by the 
greatly-occupied trio. 

A ghost suddenly appearing before them could 
not have produced, it might be thought, more terror 
than did the plain, homely mercer, as he advanced 
and placed himself between Richard and the shrink- 
ing, trembling Alice. 

“Ts that the truth, which yon but now have ut- 
tered ?” Fitzwarren sharply asked of his oldest 
apprentice. 

“Tf you will hear me, sir,” began Whittington, 
falteringly. 

“ Presently!” said the mercer, harshly; and then 
commanded his daughter to retire to her own room, 
whence again he would presently summon her. 

Poor Alice tried to say something in her own de- 
fence, but could stammer only a few words, which 
were perfectly unintelligible, not only to her father 
but equally so to herself. 

She went, not daring again to raise her head, 
lacking the courage even to glance towards the spot 
where, without looking, she well knew Richard 
then was standing. 


‘“Tler roseate colonr comes and goes 
With such a comely grace, 
More ruddier, too, than doth the rose, 
Within her lovely face.”, 


When his daughter had left, Fitzwarren turned 
towards Whittington, whom he was about to ad- 
dress, when his eye fell on several of the pieces of 
the broken inkstand which still lay scattered about 
the shop. 

“What is all this?” asked the mercer, as he 
kicked from him one of the fragments. 

“T will tell you, sir!” Geoffrey said, very quickly, 
determined that his version of the 49ffair should, at 
all events, be the first heard by the mercer, and 
proceeded with great volubility, and witb an inven- 
tion which, however surprising, did biuw anything 
but credit. 

“T had been upbraiding Whittington that he had 
dured to speak to Miss Alice of his love for her, and 
bad endeavoured to extort from her a promise that 


when she bad grown of age sufficient, she would 
become his wife——” 

“Oh, wretch!” here interrupted Kichard; and 
was ordered to be silent by his master. 

With a well-satisfied smile, Geoffrey proceeded. 

“‘T had reproached him with his treachery to you, 
sir, who had found him a homeless beggar, and had 
sheltered him; had found him ragged and famish- 
ing, and had fed and clothed him.” 

“True; that is all true!” said the mercer, with 
a withering look towards Richard, which was, how- 
ever, lost on the young apprentice; for he himself 
was gazing, open-mouthed, on Geoffrey, perfectly 
amazed at the rapidity with which he was now 
dealing forth the most atrocious falsehoods. 

Unhecding the slight interruptions which had 
occurred to his oration, Geoffrey had continued :— 

“ But then, sir, I vowed I would denounce his 
infamy to you, sir—his noble benefactor—and 
then, sir, he abused me with the vilest epiticts; 
and when I had said that if he continued his 
outrageous conduct, I wouid certainly chastise 
him—— 

“Very right—very right!” murmured the mer- 
cer, approvingly. 

“ Then, sir,” pursued Geoffrey, without break or 
pause in his speech,—“ then, sir, he snatched an 
inkstand from the desk yonder, and hurled it to- 
wards me with all his force; and afterwards, on the 
very next instant, and without allowing me time to 
recover from the bewilderment into which his first 
murderous action had thrown me, he rushed on me, 
dashed his head against my chest, sir, and [ fell 
heavily on the ground. Miss Alice will tell you, 
sir, that she found me prostrate at his feet.” 

Geoffrey concluded ; and, as Fitzwarren turned, 
with a sternness which was meant to be annihilating, 
towards his youngest apprentice, his elder one shot 
towards Whittington a look of assured triumph, 
and unsurpassable malignity. 


“Oh! flatterer false! thou traitor born— 
What mischief more might thou devise? 
s s s 


And him to wound in sundry wise, 
Fie, fie upon such treachery!" 


“Oh! horrible falsehood !—unequalled infamy !” 
exclaimed Richard, and returning Geoffrey's glance 
with one of scorn and contempt. 

“ We shall see,” said Fitzwarren ; “my daughter 
would not, under any conditions, be guilty of a 
falsehood, and from her I shall know if Geoffrey was 
really prostrate as he has said.” 

“Yes, he was; I avow that,” began Whitting- 
ton; “for so far, and only so far, he has spoken 
truth, but ” 

“Enough, ungrateful scoundrel—enough !” an- 
grily exclaimed Fitzwarren ; ‘‘and if you be not en- 
tirely dead to shame——” 

But here the mercer was, in his turn, interrupted 
by Whittington, who said, “I am not ungrateful, 
sir, and I implore that you will listen to me!” 

“ Listen to me, audacious boy! and tell me if it 
be true that you have dared to think of Alice ex- 
cept as your master's daughter ?” the mercer indig- 
nantly demanded. 

Whittington turned aside, unwilling to reply ; he 
was of very different material to his fellow-appren- 
tice, so was not ready with a falsehood, but did not 
dare to speak the truth, and avow a love which only 
now he had been made to understand, but whose 
strength he, on the instant, had most fully recog- 
nized. 

It was a boyish love, but he well felt that 'twould 
endure through all his manhood ; it was his first 
passion, and the heart which it had caused to bound 
with ecstacy gave him full assurance that 'twould 
also be his last. 

“ You are yet but a boy, and so, perhaps, unable 
perfectly to comprehend the presumption of which 
you have been guilty; - ut, henceforth, remember 
that you are my apprent ce—only my apprentice— 
and that, as this very excellent young man has 
said”—here, it will be understood, that the mercer 
indicated good, honest, truth-speaking Geoffrey—“ I 
found you an outcast, and have striven to give you 
a place in society ; have laboured with the hope to 
make of you an honest and respectable citizen.” 

“And it grieves me,” hypocritically whined 
Geoffrey, ‘‘ that you should have sought to till soil so 
unproductive of aught but noxious weeds.” 

Geoffiey Lad heard this figurative speech at his 
tabernacle, and had fixed it in his memory, believing 
that some day he would find it useful. 

Whittiugton now ventured to speak, but very 
humbly. 

“I acknowledge all your gooduess to me, sir,” he 
said, addressing his master, ‘‘and shall be grateful 


and devoted to you throughout my whole life; yet, 
sir—— ” and here the lad raised his head and spoke 
more boldly, and not without a shade of pride, 
“you know, that in receiving me to your house, it 
was no beggar’s brat whom you succoured; my 
father was a knight, as is now my elder brother.” 

“ We know,” sneered Geoffrey; “that you have 
asserted your relationship to the Whittingtons of 
Gloucestershire, but we have only your word for the 
truth of thé pedigree which you claim.” 

“ And you believe me,” said Whittington. “ You 
are yourself so great an adept in falsehood, that you 
can easily distinguish the ring of sterling truth.” 

Fitzwarren had no doubt that his youngest ap- 
prentice was as he had represented himself, but 
could find no excuse in that for his present great 
presumption. 

But Geoffrey was not yet beaten off. 

His next assumed belief was, that young Whit- 
tington had been a very flagrant delinquent, to be so 
utterly discarded by every one whose name he bore. 

But even there-he failed to make an impression 
on the mercer at all unfavourable to Whittington, 
of whose truthfulness Fitzwarren had but a few 
moments before received still further confirmation 
in the silence which the lad had observed when 
questioned respecting his love for Alice. 

Having failed, for that time, further to injure 
Whittington himself, he next proceeded to attempt 
disparagement of the youth’s family. 

“ After all,” Master Geoffrey said, “it could not 
be denied that, Knights or no Knights, young Whit- 
tington’s relations were but a poor, beggarly set— 
he had heard something of the Pauntley estate, and 
knew that it produced, at most, but a paltry forty 
pounds per annum!” 

And there Geoffrey had, for once, spoken truth, 
forty pounds a year was about the revenue derived 
from the estate which Richard Whittington’s elder 
brother now held—only, for forty pounds must be 
read four hundred pounds, of our money, in the 
present day. | 

“ And what isa paltry forty pounds per year!” 
Geoffrey continued very grandly, ‘‘my father, s 
wool-stapler of repute, derives from his trading an 
average income of eighty pounds per year, and I 
had no occasion to be any one’s apprentice, but I 
had always a dislike for my father’s trade, and was 
early taught how great an honour it would be to 
me to have for master an alderman of great London 
city, its most renowned mercer, and its most es- 
teemed citizen !” 

Master Hugh Fitzwarren looked very pleased, 
and felt very proud—had, in short, greedily swal- 
lowed the coarse flattery with which Geoffrey 
Butler had thought it well to feed him; while 
Richard Whittington began more fully to com- 
prehend how far more dangerous an enemy than 
even hitherto his fellow apprentice yet might prove 
to him. 

Having so well prepared his master, Geoffrey next 
glided forth : 

“ There might, perhaps, be some small excuse for 
me, if I should dare to raise my thoughts so high as 
to my master’s daughter.” 

“None whatever, to my thinking,” Fitzwarren 
interrupted, very sharpiy; “no apprentice of mine 
can ever be permitted to become my daughter's hus- 
band, whether he be of wealthy or titled family,” 
and Fitzwarren glanced meaningly from one to the 
other of his apprentices, the youngest of whom 
drooped his head despondingly, while Master 
Geoffrey winced, but none the less held to the reso- 
lution he long since had formed, that Alice Fitz- 
warren should one day become his wife. 

“ But 'tis yet too soon even to think of a husband 
for my little Alice, who still is but a child,” the 
Mercer safd, and so believed, and congratulated bim- 
self on the assumed fact, and that more years must 
elapse before he would be called on to resign into 
another's keeping the greatest of all the treasures of 
which he was able to boast possession. 

“T will now goto Alice,” the mercer presently 
resumed, and addressing Whittington, while he 
fixed on him a coldly stern look, ‘and will ascer- 
tain if you have been so lost to all sense of the 
duty which you owe to your masterand your bene- 
factor, as to endeavour to pervert my daughter's 
youthful mind, and strive to draw her from ner 
allegiance to her only parent !” 

And straightway went he to inflict a lecture on 
poor little Alice, which was not to produce on her 
the effect which he had intended and expected. 

As soon as Fitzwarren had disappeared, Geoiirey 
slunk from the shop, and Whittington left alone, 
threw himself forward on to the counter and wept 
and wished he was dead. 

(To be continued.) 
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PICTURESQUE SKETCHES. 


CLUMBER PARK. 

One of the most picturesyae, and, at the ¢ame time, 
princely residences of England's nobility, is Clumber, 
the seat of the Duke of Newcastle, situate about three 
niles from Worksop, in Nottinghamshire. This mag- 
nificent mansion was erected in 1770, and stands 
nearly in the centre of an extensive park, on the mar- 
gin of a spacious lake. There are three fronts to the 
building ; in @:at facing the lake, there is a handsome 
lonic colonnade, and an elegant terrace in the Italian 
style, leading by flights of steps to the water, which is 
beautiful and clear. 

This terrace is considered one of the finest in the 
kingdom, and is laid out in lovely ornamental flower 
beds. In the centre there is a splendid white marble 
fountain, with two basins supported by dolphins. On 
the east of the terrace is the conservatory and aviary. 
From the terrace, and by the side of the lake, a most 
delightful walk winds ite way through the most en- 
ticing scenery, filling one’s mind with pictures of fairy 
land... 

The interior of the mansion is no less magnificent. 
The spacious and lofty entrance hall is supported by 
pillars, decorated with paintings, antique busts, inlaid 
marble tables, and a fine marble medallion of a dolphin 


and Tritons. This leals to a noble staircase, railed 
with richly gilt ironwork, and adorned with rich and 
rare articles of vertu, busts, models, and paintings. 
The dining-room is a splendid chamber; the panels 
and ceiling are richly gilt, and adorned with most va- 
luable paintings—seven of them alone being estimated 
as worth 25,0001. The library is forty-five feet long, 
thirty-one feet wide, and twenty-one feet high, with a 
light and elegant gallery, with gilded railing, running 
round. A Corinthian arch, with jasper columns, 
opens into the reading-room, which communicates to 
the magnificent terrace previously described. 


A Horsr-Laven is the sorry hack upon which buf- 
foons are apt to ride hume when they want to make a 
retreat and are at a loss for any other conveyance. If 
they find themselves defeated in argument, they will 
jump upon the back of a horse-laugh, and attempt to 
ride victoriously over their conquerors. 


Smvcutar Trre.—In the Island of Goa, near 
Bombay, there is a singular vegetable called “ the 
sorrowful tree,” because it only flourishes in the 
night. a At sunset no flowers are to be seen, and yet 
after half-an-hour is is full of them. They yield a 
sweet smell, but the sun no sooner begins to shine upon 
them than some of them fall off, and others close up; 
and others continne flowering in the night during the 
whole year, 


THE CHILD WHOM NOBODY CAN DO 


ANYTHING 

BY FANNY FERN. 
I wonper is it foreordained that there shall be one 
child in every family whom “ vobody can do anything 
with”—who tears around the paterual pas ure with its 
heels inthe air, looking at rules, as a cult does at fences, 
as good things to jump over? we all know that the 
poor thing must be “ broken in,” and all its graceful 
curvetings sobered down to a8 monotonous jog-trot; that 
it must be taught to bear heavy burdens, and to toil up 
many @ steep ascent at the touch of the spur; but who 
that has climbed the weary height does not pass the 
halter round the neck of the pretty creatures with a 
half-sigh. that his happy days of careless freedom should 
be soon ended? 

How it bounds away from you. making you almost 
glad that your attempt was a failure; how lovingly 
your eye follows it, as it makes the swift breathless 
circle, and stops at a eafe distance to nod you defiance. 
Something of all this every loving parent has felt, while 
trying to reduce to order the child whom * nobody can 
do anything with.” 

Geography, grammar, and history seem to be put in- 
to one ear, only to gu vut at the other. The multiplica- 
tion table might as well be written in Arabic, for any 
idea it couveys, ur lodges, if cuuveyed, in the poor 


CLUMLER PARK. 
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thing's head. Temperate, torrid, and frigid zones may 
all be of a temperature for all she can remember, and 
her mother might have been present at the creation of 
the world, or at the birth of the Author of it, for 
aught she can chronologically be brought to see. 

But look! she is tired of play, and has taken up her 
pencil to draw; she has had no instruction; but peep 
over her shoulder and follow her pencil; there is the 
true artist touch in that little sketch, though she does 
not know it—a freedom, a boldness which teaching 
may regulate, never impart. Now she is tired of draw- 
ing, and takes up a volame of poems, far beyond the 
comprehension, one would think, of a child of her 
years; and though she often miscalls a word, and 
knows little and cares less about commas and semi- 
colons, yet not the finest touch of humour or pathos 
escapes her, and the poet would be lucky, were he 
always sure of so appr<ciative a reader. She might 
tell you that France was bounded south by the Gulf of 
Mexico, but you yourself could not criticise Dickens or 
Reynolds with more discrimination. 

Down gves the book, and she is on the tips of her 
toes pirouetting. She has never seen a dancing school, 
nor need she; perfectly modelled machinery cannot 
but move harmoniously ; she does not know, us stie 
floats about, that ehe is an animated poem. Now she 
is tired of dancing, and she throws herself into an old 
arm-chair, in an attitide an artist might copy, and 
commences to sing; she is ignorant of quavers, 


crotchets and semibreves of tenors, baritones and 
sopranos, and yet you, who have beard them with rap- 
turous encores, stop to listen to her siinple melody. 

Now she is down in the kitchen playing cook ; she 
turns a beef-steak as if she had been brought up iu s 
restaurant, and washes dishes for fun, as if it had been 
always sober earnest; siuging, dancing, and drawing 
the cook’s portrait at intervals, and all equally well. 

Now send that child tu any echool in the land, 
where “moral science” is hammered remorseless: y 
and uselessly into curly heads, and she would be pro- 
nounced an incorrigible dunce. Idiotically-stupid 
parrot-girls would ride over her shrinking, sensitive 
shame-facedness, rough-shod. She woald be kept after 
school, kept in during receas, and have a discouragiug 
list of bad recitation marks as long as Long Islaud . 
get a crooked spine, get ashamed of throwing snow- 
balls, have a chronic headache, and anincurabie disgust 
of teachers aud schools,—as well she might. 

She is like a wild rose, creeping here, climbing there, 
blossoming where you least expect it, on some rough 
stone wall or gnarled trunk, at ita own fPee, gracetul 
will, You may dig {it up and transplant it into your 
formal garden if you like. but you would never know it 
for the luxuriant wild-ruse, this “child whom aobudy 
can do anything with.” 

Some who read this may ack, and properly, cl 
@ child aever tu Kuow Che cule?” would 


be the last to answer in the negative, nor (an! here it 
seems to me that the great agony of outruged clildho: 4 
comes tn) would I have parents or teachers stretch oF 
dwart children of ali sorts, sizes, and capacities, on thc 
same narrow Procrustean bed of scholastic or paren: |! 
rule. No farmer plants his celery and potatoes in t. <- 
same spot, and expects it to bear good fruit. Som- 
vegetables he shields from the rude touch, the rouz!i 
wind, the blazing sun; he knows that each requir~s 
different and appropriate nurture, according to i's 
capacities. Should they who have the care of the im- 
mortal be less wise ? 

“You have too much tmagination—yon should try 
tn crush it out,” was said many years ago to the writer, 
ju her school-days, by one who should have known that 
* He who seeth the end from the beginning " bestows 10 
faculty to be “crushed out ;” and who must have secu 
before now that this very faculty it is which has placed 
the writer, at this moment, beyond the necessity of 
ringing, like 60 many of her sex, the weary * Suug of 
the Shirt.” 


Nature's MvuG.—The wild pine of the West Indies, 
which grows on the branches of trees in hot climu'cs 
where there is little rain, has a mug which will hulu a 
quart; when the dew talls it is received, and a valve 
closes at the top and prevents evaporation. Often are 
birds seen to insert their beaks and vrucure water there- 
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ning several times around the tree, he finally settled | a tiger is tracked three days before he is at | 

AOVENTURES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, himself down beneath it, and raised such a tremendous | “ marved down.” But when ‘hile is panne mea ie 


AND CURIOUS FACTS. 


THE PANTHEB’S LEAP. 
BY A SETTLER LN THE PAR WEST. 


It was @ beautiful afternoon in the Indian summer, 
that seasou which, particularly in the western portion 
of our country, is of all others the most enchanting. 
All who have stood at this season of the year on the 
prairies of the West, with uncovered brow, will recall 
the beauty spread around them far bettef than I can 
describe it. 

Seizing my rifle, I left my Uncle Jonathan's log hut 
and wandered over the prairie in the direction of the 
forest. Having ascended a email) bluff, I could plainly 
discern the stately outlines and branching antlers of 
the object of my pursuit. On peering carefully over 
the rocks which crowned the bluff, I beheld my game 
not much more than a hundred yards distant, little 
expecting an enemy, at least in this direction. Thrust- 
ing the muzzle of my rifle over the rocks, I took deli- 
berate aim and pulled the trigger; but the quick, sharp 
crack of the cap alone followed. ‘his was a dis- 
appointment, but quickly cringing be':ind the rocks, 
and trembling with eagerness, I sought for another 
cap. 

After consuming twice the time necessary, and scat- 
tering the caps in all directions, I was ouce more ina 
state of preparation. The deer was occupying his former 
position, though with head erect, muffing the breeze 
and darting his lightning glances in all directions, not 
knowing where to fly to aveid the death which seemed 
impending. Again I pointed my iron and Gred. The 
noble anima! sprang into ‘the air, and I. sprang ever 
the recks. When I reached the spot his limbs. were 
quiveriag-in the agonies of death. 

In leading again, [ found that I had but one charge 
‘to my Bask ; eo with all convenient haste I drew my 
honting-knife, fayed my game, and loaded myself with 
the skin and two of the quarters, wh together with 
my rife, formed avery respectable burden. 

Striking into'a: path, which I supposed would con- 
me by a searer route through the forest, I hurried 
home with all. the speed which my burden would allow. 
"Bat after consumisg sufficient time to have brought 

same to the edge of the forest, I was surprised to 
‘Wlecover that it grew less distinct, and conducted me 
‘@asther imto the depth of the forest. However, I 
(pressed on with alacrity, deeming it sare I should soon 
emerge; and knowing that to retrace my steps would 
‘Se comducting me in a course directly opposite my 
‘It-—was now growing quite dark in the wood, by 
verhioh the indistinctness of the treacherous path I had 
‘feowed -was of course increased. While 'standing 
est) with doubt and uncertainty, the long-drawn how!) 
wolf.came with fearful distinctness upon my ear. 
!Bmese, then, were the companions I should have, were 
‘Iceompetied to remain in this woody labyrinth—a 
growpect, though not agreeable, certainly not impro- 


» myself near a brook; and immediately 
] determined to follow it, satisfied that it must, sooner 
or tater, conduct me to the open world once more. 
It-was now after sunset. and so dark that I could 
scarcely pick my fearful and dubious way; and those 

wotes behind seemed to cause me to chase 
down the little brook with all the demons of the 
bottomless pit crowding and yelling behind me. 

Presently I detected discordant note in this 
terrible choir. I knew it to be the cry of a panther, 
than which I would rather have met all the wolves in 
the forest. Soon I could detect the rustling of leaves 
and the crackling of dried branches, and presently the 
measured bound of the panther struck plainly upon my 
ear and to my heart. When it seemed to my fright- 
ened fancy that I could almost feel the monster's hot 
Breath, and see, through the darkness, his eyeballs 
glaring upon me, I procured a temporary reprieve, by 
dropping one quarter of my fine venison, which I had 
intended for a far different purpose. But I knew he 
would delay only to return with inoreased ferocity 
after his repast. 

I quickened my pace, if that were possible, strain- 
ing every nerve; but in vain—I could soon distin- 
guish again his lengthened bound, each one coming 
wearer and nearer. When he approached so near that 
I considered him too familiar, I again baited him with 
venison. This 1 did till my load was gone, and instead 
of being satisfied, the fierce animal seemed to have 
greater appetite for a richer repast. 

As my last and only hope, I sprang into a tree, 
which was of middling size, without any branches for 
some thirty or forty feet from the ground. No sooner 
was | seated upon «be lowest bough, ready with my 
gun, than I heard my late acquaintance bounding for- 
ward again ; and evon, by the dim light, I discerned 
hie form alternately ascending and descending, leaping 
into the air, full twenty feet forward at a time. It 
@id not puzzle him in the least to discover that the 
trai) came to a very sudden conclusion , for after run- 


yelp, that in spite of all my attempts towards self- 
control, could not but ourdle my blood. 

Much to my astonishment the wolves seemed con- 
tent to occupy the background. This was soon ex- 
plained by the appearance of amother panther. On 
vhis new arrival the two seemed for a short time to be 
holding an ominous war council. Soon one of them 
started and ran off, while the other crouched beneath 
the tree. I was at a loss to account for what this 
movement might import. But I was not long to be 
left in doubt. It was extremely difficult for me to re- 
sist the temptation of firing at the remaining one; but 
I resolved to preserve my last charge in case of a 
greater emergency. Soon I heard a slight crackle of a 
dry branch in another tree, distant two or three rods 
from the one I occupied. I darted my eyes in that 
direction; and there, crouched on a bough several feet 
higher than myself, I saw the other paather in the 
very act of springing upon me! 

Quick as thought I drew up my rifle and fired. 
The sudden glare shot up into the darkness of the dim 
night, and lit up the woods for a moment like a flash 
of lightning. As the panther, at the moment | fired, 
was in the act of springing, the impetus sent him for- 
ward and downward. so that he struck his claw upon 
the branch on which I rested. For a moment he 
struggled to retain his grasp, and then fell dying to 
the ground. The other panther set up a dismal howl, 
and then started off in a similar manner with the first, 
and I doubted not, with a similar intention. 

As soon as he was out of sight I slipped down from 
the tree, threw away my rifle, and started with all the 
~speed desperation could lend. I could perceive by the 
howling that the wolves were again in fresh pursuit. 
I now ran for nearly half a mile, keeping in advance 
of the wolves, when I again heard the measured 
bounds of the panther. My heart sank within me, 
when I thought I saw a glimpse of the sky through 
the trees before me. [ strained every nerve, praying 
that this might be the case. The panther seemed to 
be aware of the necessity of putting forth a last effort, 
and gained on me faster than before. At last I reached 
some thick firs, and one quick bound from them 
brought me out into the open moonhight ! 

There, before my eyes, was a house aot more than 
fifty rods from the place where I was. I knew the 
place at a glance. [t was a water mill, situated on the 
brook | had followed. about ten miles from my upole's 
house, where 1 etarted. The panther followed me 
about half way to the house, towards which I made 
with all speed. ; 
As I burst open the door, and found that I was so 
quickly transported from the most imminent danger 
to a place of security, the revulsion of my feelings was 
80 powerful that I fell headilong upon the fioor in a 
swoon. However, I was among friends, and tacked 
no needful attention ; and though I was ready to hunt 
the next day, and took the precaution to see that 
the powder-dask was wel) filled. I shall never, while 
}memory iasts. forget that aight ef peril nor the pan- 
ther’s leap. 


‘THE BENGAL TIGER. 


To havea Bengal tiger fer your neighbour is no joke. 
“ Were not tigers very numerous in Kandeish ?” 
General Briggs was asked by the Parliamentary com- 
mittee on ocotton-growing in India. He replied on 
oath, ‘ Yes; I was called upon by the Government to 
make a return of the damage they had done during 
the four years I was there;” and he mentions that 
during that time 350 men had been carried off and 
24,000 head of cattle had been devoured by these ani- 
mals. 

The ‘“‘man eater” ia generally a tigrese, an old 
beast, no longer active enough to capture aptelopes 
or other alert and active game, and with teeth too 
poor to tackle a buffalo. She takes to preying upon 
men, therefore, at first from necessity, and afterward 
from choice, and, Colonel Campbell assures us, does not 
care to look after other game. She is a sneak, cow- 
ardly, cautious to the last degree, savage and trea- 
cherous as all of her kind. Nothing, not even fire, 
can drive ber from her concealment. Sometimes half 
the hair is burnt from her back before she breaks 
cover. A confirmed man-eater generally lurks around 
a village, or in the neighbourhood of a frequented 
road. Then this horrible beast becomes a plague to 
the unfortunate people. They canuot stir abroad 
without danger: they are attacked at the plougt , the 
women dare not fetch water from the well; wherever 
the villagers go the eye of this silent monster is upon 
them. The persecuted labourers, returning at sunset 
from their toil, may be seen hurrying along witb 
trembling speed, and uttering loud yells in hopes of 
scaring their hidden foe. 

The tiger is most commonly hunted on elephants. 
The first proceeding of the hunters is to track the ani- 
mal to ites baunt; and in this, which is the work of a 
peculiar and trained eet of men. these display the ut- 


moet skill, patience, and courage. Not unirequently 


is sai’ to be already half killed. Where no tracker 
can be got, @ rather expensive, but also effective, way 
to get at the brute is to fasten a buHock somewhere 
near his walk. Ihe unfortunate animal is generally 
carried off in the course of the night; bat the viger 
leaves in that case piain marks by which to trace his 
course homeward. 

To say that an animal carries off a bullock seeme a 
tough story ; but Colonel Campbell proves, on abun- 
dant evidence, that this is regularly done. He tells a 
surprising story, even, of a tiger who killed a bullock 
and actually leaped over a hedge with the dead animal 
in its mouth ; and thie occurred ander his own notice | 
Here is anvther example of the tremendous strength 
of the tiger :-— 

* Four fine oxen, harnessed in the same team. were 
destroyed by a tiger while their owner was driving 
them in the plough. He described their death as 
having been the work of a few seconds. When in the 
act of turning his cattle at the end of a furrow a tiger 
sprang from some neighbouring brushwoo? on the 
leading bullock, broke his neck by a single wrench, 
and before the other terrified animals could disengage 
themselves all were destroyed in the same manner. 
The man fled to a neighbouring tree, from whence he 
saw the monster finish his work of death, and then 
trot back into the jungle witiout touching the car- 
casses; as if he had done it from mere love of slaughter, 
and not to satisfy the cravings of hunger. My friend 
Elliot, from whom I had this anecdote, saw the bul- 
locks immediately after they were killed, and found 
that one of them had been thrown back with euch 
violence that his horns were driven into the ground to 
a considerable depth.” 

A good sporting elephant must have courage and 
patience. He must search the cover inch by inch, 
tearing down small trees and trampling under foot 
brushwood to make a clear track. At the command 
of his driver the sagacious brute picks up stones and 
hands them to the driver, to throw ahead into the 
jungle. When he sees the tiger he lifts ap his trunk 
—his vulnerable part, at whieh the foe always leaps — 
and trumpets. Above all, he must never charge the 
tiger. It is his business to stand perfectly still, and 
leave the enemy to the three or four marksmen who 
are placed upon his back. A charging elephant is not 
a pleasant companion. He generally pitches himself 
down: upon hie knees to meet the attack of the tiger, 
and by the motion pitches his passengers out of the 
hawdah. perhaps into the very jaws of their prey. 

The mahout, or driver, who sits upon the neck of 
the beast, occupies the place of danger. and requires 
also great courage. It is his duty during the fray to 
keep the elephant steady, and, after the tiger is killed, 
to reward his charge with lumps of sugar dipped in 
tiger’s bloed. 

Tiger shooting is a sport which requires :aamter 
of men, and several appliances_not used tin the ordi- 
mary chase. For instance, a. 
reluctant animal! from its lair .. other @re-werks to turn 
it back if it attempts to run off; and:hermeare blown 
for the same purpose. .Meanttme'a frendred:men sur- 
round the thicket, and give warning from tree-tops or 
elevated rocks of the animal's movements. 

What cunning an old man-eater possesses is shown 
by the story of one who, being marked down after 
great labour and repeated efforts. and driven out of 
her lair by an ~elephant, “actually followed upon the 
elephant's tracks, tmmediately behind him, in silence, 
and was not discovered till the hunters had completed 
a large circle in their reconnaissance, and to their 
amazement came upon their old tracks, and found the 
marks of a tiger covering them! Sir John Outram, to 
whom this occurred, happened to look behind, and 
saw the tiger crouching close under the elephant's 
crupper and intently watching the mahout, as though 
making ready to spring upon him. 

Tigers are sometimes shot from trees; they never 
climb, and a man ten feet from the ground in a tree- 
top is perfectly safe. Indeed the monster never looks 
up, but only straight before him, as he rushes off. 
Men have been known to hunt the tiger on foot: but 
also they have been known in such cases to have been 
torn to pieces miserably. Several Englishmen have 
speared tigers successfully ; but few have the nerve to 
attempt what would be sure death to them if they 
missed their quarry; and we should imagine few 
horses could be trusted to take one up to a tiger. 

The tiger dislikes, or perhaps fears, the Indian wild 
dogs, who attack him in herds. It is certaim that b 
will not remain in any neighbourhood where they tak 
up their abode. It comes out after its prey most gene- 
rally in the evening, except in the case of a confirmed 
man-eater, who does not avoid the daylight. lhe 
tigress has little or no affection for her young, and 
when pursued readily abandons them. 


Tue heart of vigorous men must, 
‘vase, wm the beginning, be turned too large an 
‘wide ; in the furnace of the world it will soon enough 


shrink up to a proper size. 
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rWENTY STRAWS. 
- SY THE al THOR OF “DORA RIVERS 


CHAPTER XXX 


‘T'ne little vessel, impelled by Bothright’s lasty pulls, 
was . .pidly speeding onwards, with her bows directed 
towards the North shore. 

Mrs. Bolding, her senses still in a state of utter 
stupefuction, was being supported on the arm of 
Colonel Stackhouse, who, tiller in hand, sat guiding 
the boat's course through the calm waters. 

Ruth Claydon was crouching at the bottom of the 
craft, bare headed, and without the covering of 
either shawl or mantle, with her crisp curls flutter- 
ing in the fresh morning breeze. 

She was not happy at what she had just done; 
her conscience was already reproaching her sorely. 
Besides, she feared that Bothright would not keep 
his promise to her, and that she had sinned in 
vain. 

Colonel Stackhouse was silent and triumphant. 
Mrs. Bolding’s head lay pillowed on his breast, and 
his strong arm clasped her waist securely. 

She was in his power again, and none now should 
wrench her from his grasp. 

But who was there to do so? 

Her husband was removed, and her friend, Mrs. 
Pottersham, was sleeping ber last earthly sleep. 

Colonel Stackhouse, thus reckoning, felt certain of 
his victim. 

A friendless, helpless woman's cries, would be 
wholly useless; and she, finding them prove so, 
would soon learn to hush them. 

No woman could mourn or weep for ever, he 
thought; vor could any woman go on resisting for 
ever. His ardent and frantic love-appeals must 
reach her heart in the end; and then she would 
yield unto him entirely. 

Thus far, her heart had been completely invul- 
nerable: neither his devotion, nor his entreaties, nor 
his threats, had had any power ' touch her; her 
purity had withstood all his temptations, and all his 
menaces as well. 

Colonel Stackhouse remembered all the trouble 
she had cost him, all the dark sins he had committed 
for her sake; and, as he did so, his arm held her 
with a firmer grip, and a feeling akin to vengeance 
mingled with his fiery passion for hapless Annie 
Bolding, whose smiles he was resolved should one 
day repay him for all that he had done to gain her. 

He would force her to smile upon him: he would 
supplicate to her no more, and he would punish her 
for all the opposition and scorn with which she had 
always met his protestations, and the proofs of his 
mad, upholy love. 

And Colonel Stackhouse smiled grimly as he cal- 
culated his own power, and this unprotected woman’s 
weakness. 

Meanwhile the boat sped swiftly onward, rapidly 
nearing the wished -for shore. 

Still Mrs. Bolding lay wrapped in stupefaction. 

At length the little vessel was guided into a small 
inlet, thickly studded with rocks of various sizes; 
against which, in stormy weather, the wild waves 
dashed and foamed in frantic violence: for a time 
rendering the place extremely difficult and dangerous 
to navi:ate, or even to approach. 

Bothright was obliged to use great care now ; for, 
although daylight was peeping, the hidden crags 
were not yet discernable, and the rude landing place 
was but slowly reached. 

The boat being made fast, the Colonel, with 
Annie in his arms, leaped on shore, and at once 
strode onwards to a dwelling, in the window of 
which a bright light was shining. 

Bothright and the girl followed him in silence. 

Presently the Colonel paused before a cottage, at 
the door of which he knocked sharply, like one 
impatient of delay. 

Then 8 voice asked who was there. 

“Open and see!” replied the Colonel, waxing 
angry. 

And immediately the portal swung back, and the 
Colonel entered the cottage. 

The man who received him had his hair cropped 
short, and was dressed in the horrid patchwork 
prison garb. His face was fearfully haggard; and 
when he walked it was with short halting steps, the 
result of working in a chain-gang for two long 
years. 

He was a convict without any character (save « 
bad one), whom Colonel Stackhouse had saved 
from @ month's eolitary confinement (with the 
hideous crank to turn), to commit fresh evil in his 
own especial. service. 


“A chair,” said the Colonel, in a commanding 
tone, and as though he were speaking to a hound. 

The man shuffled across the room, and awk- 
wardly handed a chair to the gentleman, who 
placed Mrs. Bolding in it. 

Bothright and Kuth now entered. 

The Colonel then asked for a cup of tea, strong 
as brandy, and the mav hastened to prepare the 
beverage as directed. 

Then the Colonel, assisted by Ruth, bore Mrs. 
Bolding into aninner apartment, and there laying 
her on a couch, left her to the girl’s care. 

Ruth looked at Annie, and shuddered with vague 
terror as she looked. 

Supposing the lady should never wake again ? 

Would not her death lie at Ruth’s door? For 
was it not she herself who had administered the 
narcotic to the lady ? 

The girl’s terror increased as she reflected on the 
deed she bad done, and the consequences that might 
possibly attend that deed, and she wailed aloud. 

Suddeniy Mrs. b.lding stirred and moaned. 

At this Ruth flung herself on her knees by 
Annie’s side, and at once began to chafe her oold, 
listless hands. 

By and by the Colonel returned, and Annie 
slowly opened her eyes, and looked wacantly 
around. 

Ruth clasped her hands, and inwardly uttered 
a fervent thanksgiving, while the Colonel's face 
brightened, expressing his transportation ; and his 
heart beat fast and loudly in his wicked breast. 

Annie was confused; she lught she was in a 
dream—a wild, terrible dream—and she closed her 
eyes again, and appeared to slumber once more. 

“ You will take care of her?” said the Colonel, 
addressing the girl in a low voice, and significantly 
nodding his head to Mrs. Bolding. 

Rutb answered in the affirmative. 

Colonel Stackhouse then stalked across the room, 
and examined the windows, which had been newly 
barred. 

“ Al) secure!” he said to himself. 
not be able to escape by the window.” 

Then, after bestowinz «a long look apon Mrs. 
Bolding, the Colonel left the apartment, and joined 
the man Bothright, who was sitting by a log wood 
fire, with a glass of steaming hot brandy and water 
in his hands. 

“ Your good health, Colonel,” said Both- 
right, winking his eyes over his glass, and sipping 
its contents. “I hope you'll say that I’ve made a 
good day’s work—eh, sir? You have the lady fast 
enough now: she'll no; be able to get away from 
here in a hurry, I should say. Cardunk will take 
care of her—eh, imp of the old one?” he added, 
speaking to a man in charge of the cottage, whom 
we have before introduced to the reader. 

The man thus addressed, who was shuffling to- 
wards the fire, with a huge log of wood in his 
arms, made no reply, save by uttering a half-sup- 
pressed groan. 

“ Poor wretch !” cried Bothright, beginning to get 
somewhat excited by the potent draught he was 
so freely imbibing. “There'll be the dark cell and 
the horrid crank for you again, if you don’t do 
your duty here in an honest manner- in an Aonest 
manner,” he added, impressively. “Do you under- 
stand that, you limb of Lucifer? Introduce a 
new chapter into your blessed life, Cardunk, do! 
and surprise the treadmill and the cat by cutting 
their acquaintance for a while!” 

Cardunk remained wholly silent as before; now 
kneeling on the earth, arranging the fire on it. 

The Colonel was pacing the floor with folded 
arms, and bowed head, thinking of Annie Bolding. 

“So mind the lady well,” proceeded Bothright. in a 
burly whisper, at the same time kicking the kneeling 
man (who took no notice of the act). “Don’t let 
her see the outside of the door, however she may 
beg and pray to do so. Do you hear me, wretch ?” 
he continued, applying his foot as before. 

Still the man did not answer. 

“ Have you lost your tongue?” demanded Both- 
right, raising his voice. 

“ Let the man alone!” said Colonel Stackhouse, 
suddenly pausing in his marching to and fro. “ I’ve 
trusted him; om trusting him; let him beware, 
then, how he neglects to perform any part of my in- 
structions; he well knows what he will get if he 
does. I need not remind him of what's in store for 
him if he does not obey every letter of my 
orders.” 

The man, who had risen while the Volonel was 
speaking, shuddered perceptibly, and wrung his 
brown, knotty fingers. 

“Norfolk Island is a fine place, Cardunk, isn’t 
it?” said the Colonel, fixing his eyes upon the mis- 


“She will 


erable creature, who shrunk vack shivering, looking 
more haggard than ever. 

“ Yes, ar ancommonly tine place, for certain,” 
added Bothright, with a chuckle, “only he'd rather 
be excused from seving it. eb, Cardunk ?” 

“ What’s the use of all this?” the Colone) ex- 
claimed, in a stern voice; “ I’ve already said enough 
to the man; he knows his task, and, as I have be- 
fore remarked, he is aware what he'll get, should he 
omit to fulfil every particular of it.” 

As the Colonel finished speaking, Mrs. Bolding, 
followed by the girl, Ruth, appeared at the door of 
the inner apartment. 

Annie was white as a corpse, and Ruth loeked 
almost as ghastly. 

“Oolonel Stackbuuse!" exclaimed Annie, in sud- 
den surprise and terror, staggering backwards a few 
paces. 

The Colonel made an advancing step towards 
her: but, with a shriek, Annie retreated wt the 
inner room, dragying Ruth along with her. 

Bothright whistled eoftly, and again sipped bis 
brandy and water. 

After pansing for a te econd or two, Colonel Stack- 
house strode into the .oom, uccupied by the perse- 
cuted Mrs. Bolding, and insolently cunfrouted ner 

She screamed loudly, aud clung unto Ruth, as if 
seeking protection at her hands. 

Colonel Stackhouse was standing with folded 
arms, mutely regarding Annie. 

“Man, man, what place is thie to which you 
have brought me?” she cried, brokeuly. “ Let me 
go hence at once, or. " 


“Softly, softly, Mrs. Bolding!’’ interrupted 
the Colonel, blandly. but with stern determination 
in his heart. 

- Where am I ©” she broke forth. wild! dashin-r 
towards the window, and looking through it 


eagi rly. 

Suddei’y she started, uttering a suppressed cry 
of joy, wive her pallid face changed colour, and 
showed divers signs of pleasurable perturbation. 

Annie was standing with her back to the (o- 
lone}, therefore he could uot observe her flusiied 
‘and quivering features. 


S).e turned from the window after a fow seconds 
looking calm and resolute. 

What had she seen through the casement to 
= such an unexpected alteration in her map- 
ners 

Oolonel Stackhouse was in amazement, and that 
amazement was increased when Annie crossed tue 
room and silently tok a seat. 

He could not comprehend her new conduct; e 
moment ago she was full of frenzied speech, now 
she uttered never a word. 

“Leave us, Ruth,” he said, addressing the 
who was standing mutely witnessing the scene 

At this Annie started up; but, hastily cheeking 
herself, she sank into her chair again. 

Ruth then withdrew. . 

The Colonel closed the dcor behind her, ther aa- 
vanced towards Mrs. Bolding, who, strange to say 
showed no signs of terror at his approach. 

The Cologne} grew more and more perplexed, for 
Annie suffered him to seat himself by her side 

She was apparently quite composed, while her 
heart and brain were both in a tumult. 

But Annie had now a part to perform. and sne 
was calling up all her strength to assist her in the 
task before her. 

‘That task wasa hideous one to Annie, for sbe 
loathed dissimulation in any shape. 

But reflecting that the safety of her hononr 1 
pended on her acting a deceitful part towards ‘he 
fearful man into whose power she had once ‘ure 
fallen; she waxed still more resulute in the resulves 
she had just formed. 

“Mrs. Bolding,” the Colonel commenced, in a 
low and hesitating tone. 

“ Speak on, Colonel Stackhouse!” 
looking into his face as she spoke. 

He flung himself on bis knees before her, and 
lifting the hem of her dress, pressed bis buruime 
lips upon it. 

“ Witnese my devotion, Anuie Bulding'” 
cried, excitedly; “J am your slave, whose eutire 
obedience you have ouly to command.” 

“Kise, Colonel Stackhouse.” 

“Not without an assurance that you will oue 
day teach yourself to love me!” 

She was ailent: shecculd not utter a gross false- 
hood ; her tongue refused to do so. 


Yet she must dissemble to this man; she must 
lead him to suppose that his passion was likely to 
meet with a return—that her bosom would some 
time or other beat in unison with his own. 

‘ There is no escape fur you now,” proceeded the 


she returned 
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Cvionel. “Here ] have von securely ip my power, 
yvu are mine, mine for ever, Aunie Bolding.” 
She trembled, but she did not let bim see her do 


60. 
“ Where is my husband ?” she asked, abruptly. 


Colonel) Stackhouse started at the unexpected 
question but, quickly recovering himself, he re- 
lied: 
. “Tush, tnsh! we have no time to talk of him, 
dear Annie, let us converse of love—only of love.” 
The nails of Mrs. Bolding’s tightly clasped 
fingers were pierciug her bands until the blood 


came forth 
“Colonel Stackhouse,” she said, in an unsteady 


voice. 

“My beloved !” he answered eagerly, at the same 
time endeavouring to take one of her hands in his. 

“Tam in your power, Colonel Stackhouse,” she 
went on, “and as you have said, there is no escape 
for me.” 

“None, none!” he returned exultingly. ‘No 
living mortal —save those in my pay, bas, or shall 
have any knowledge of your present whereabouts. 
You are my prisoner until you yield me your affec- 
tion, and permit me to introduce you to the world 
as my own.” 

“Your own T cannot possibly be, while my hus- 
band, Howard Rolding, is alive !” 

“But Howard Kolding may chance to die,” 
dropped the Culonel, in a meaning tone. 

At these words Annie's whole frame thrilled with 
terror; she felt that the Colonel was ready to com- 
pass even her husband's death to gain complete 
possession of her. 

‘You make me no reply, beloved one,” he said, 
taking Ler now passive hand, and pressing it to his 
lips. 
Pe Colonel Stackhouse,” she returned, apparently 
encouraging his suit, but as if reluctant to show 
him that she was doing so, “give me some little 
time to teach myself to care for you. Do not pres: 
me too much on the subject just now. I am here 
your safe captive; you are certain of me, you 
know.” 

He looked into her eves. half donbting!y. 

“Have I not waited for you long enough ?” he 
asked, covering her eold hand with frantic kisses. 
“Ask me not to wait still louger.” 

“Indeed, | must. and you must consent to do 


” 


80 
“Cruel. ernel ! You will drive me fairly crazy.” 
She was silent for a few seconds. 

“Give me until to-morrow night,” she said; “ by 
that time I shall be prepared to listen to you.” 

He paused, as if considering her proposal. He 
was overjoyed at her apparent submission to his 
will. and was ready to yield to almost any condi- 
tion she might choose to make for his observance. 

“ Be it as you wish,” he answered, gaily flinging 
his arm around her, and trying to draw her closer 
to his side. 

“ Hold, Colonel Stackhouse !” she cried, repulsing 
him. ‘I desire that you leave me entirely free 
until to-morrow.” 

He hesitated, and darkly frowned. 

“Entirely free!” repeated she, emphatically. 

“ T cannot,” he returned, with vehement warmth. 
‘“‘T must be near you, to tell you of my love, and 
of what I am ready to sacrifice for your sake.” 

‘Task no sacrifice at your hands, Colonel Stack- 
house,” replied Annie, still maintaining her com- 
posed manner. “And I implore you to make none 
on my account.” 

“ What do you mean ?” he asked, looking mach 
startled at her words. 

‘“‘The meaning of my speech is not difficult to 
understand, Colonel,” she rejoined, with a sigh. 

“ What if I do not choose to understand it, Mrs. 
TRolding—woman for whom I have risked my very 
soul's salvation ?” he added, with passionate ar- 
dour. 

Annie shuddered, and shrank away from him in 
uudiszuised terror. 

What was she to do—how was she to act with 
this bad man ? 

The task she had set herself to perform was one 
full of difficulties, but pevertheless she must per- 
force go on with it, else she would be lost—l!oot for 
evermore. 

Recovering herself, she answered him firmly and 
gently, saying that she begged him-to allow her 
some time to prepare her mind to reccive his pro- 

. Had Colonel Stackhouse beer in a less excited 

state at this moment, nd doubt be would have dis- 

cecvered that Annie was deceiving him, and that she 
rever intended to receive his base proposals; for 
her voice was hollow, her eyes averted, her lips 


twitching, and her hands cold and tremulous; in 
fact, she was shuwing all the sigus which one not 
versed in artitice would be likely to put forth when 
acting under false pretences. 

But the Colonel's observation was blinded, or he 
suffered it to be so, and he remarked not Annie's 
manners. He was beginning to think that her 
smiles—those smiles which he bad coveted so long 
and vainly, would soon be his, and his wicked 
bosom was already filled with exultation at the 
thought. 

At last, then, ke had subdued and conqnered this 
woman who had so aroused his evil passions ; at 
at last, then, sho would be his until death. 

Annie was utterly friendless (he thought); none 
could come forward now to snatch ber from his 


p. 

Thus impressed, the Colonel's fears were all lulled, 
and suspicions of Mrs. Boldiug’s duplicity towards 
him he had none. 

He trusted and believed in her apparently changed 
feelings with regard to himself ; he supposed that, by 
his perseverance, he had at length won his way to 
her heart, and his own was fairly overflowing at 
the supposition. 

After many protestations of devotion undying, 
Colonel Stackhouse left Annie to herself and her 
meditations. 

Scarcely had he quitted the room, when she 
darted to the casemeut, and gazed eagerly through 
it. 

But long though she watched through it, no ob- 
jects met her gaze save a solitary sea-beach, nume- 
rous rocks, and danciug, glisteniug waters. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


WE must now return to de Foix, whom we left 
swimming across the harbour, endeavouring to 
gain the north shore, whither he knew Aunie Bol- 
ding had just been carried by Colonel Stackhouse 
and his myrmidons. 

The task de Foix had set himself was no light one 
to fulfil; indeed, we do not think there was another 
man in Sydney who would have attempted the per- 


formance of such a daring feat, as swimming across’ 


Darling Harbour. 

But de Foix bestowed not a single thought upon 
the hazard he was running in this enterprise; for 
though the waters around him were swarming with 
ravenous sharks, and the distance he had under- 
taken was greater than any man had ever swam 
before, he was as collected as if he were swimming 
merely for sport, or healthful exercise. 

Onward and onward he struggled, pausing some- 
times to observe his course, never for rest, for de 
Foix’s iron-like frame, no matter however taxed by 
labour, seldom felt fatigue, or required repose. 

The point he sought to reach he gradually neared; 
and at length he entered the little inlet, where the 
verandahed cottage stood before his gaze. 

Then de Foix waded through the shallow limped 
waters to the beach of shining, dazzling sands. 
Here he stopped to wring his scanty boatman’s 
dress—which consisted merely of a red flannel 
shirt, and a pair of canvas trousers—and to examine 
the place and its surroundings. 

All was calm; no sound was heard, save the 
croaking of the reptiles in a neighbouring lagoon, 
and the discordant shrieks of parrots in the bush 
hard by. 

De Foix, now noiselessly crawling on his hands 
and knees, approached the cottage, using great cau- 
tion as he did so, for were he to be discovered by 
the Colonel, or Bothright, Annie’s only friend would 
be lost for ever. 

He was stealthily drawing near one of the win- 
dows, when suddenly a woman's face appeared be- 
fore it, It was she herself—it was Mrs. Bolding. 

She recognised him, and, as it seemed, was about 
to pronounce his name, when he quickly put his 
finger to his lip, enjoining her to be silent. 

Then, by sundry other signs, he bade her be 
hopeful, and put her trust in him, and he would 
soon deliver her from the hateful power of Colonel 
Stackhouse. 

Annie’s eyes told de Foix that she understood 
his signs, and placed full confidence in them. 

Then by signs he bade her quit the window, and 
she did so immediately. 

De Foix then crawled away back to the beach, 
where he concealed himself behind a large rock; 
whence he could observe all who might enter, or 
leave the cottage, without any danger of betraying 
his own whereabouts. 


Dear at baud, be helped bimevif, aud Was 
thoroughly refreshed. 

All this while de Foix kept a watchful and anxious 
eye upon the cottage. 

He did not know how to frame his actions, and 
he was waiting to see how far chance wight aid him 
in the work before him. 

De Foix was fearfully tmpatient; but he was 
stationed sufficiently near to the cottage to bearany 
cry that might issue from it; and he felt assured 
that Annie would cry aloud for belp were she 
threatened with any immediate danger from those 
about her. 

Thus far persuaded, Annie’s friend tried to keep 
himself as tranquil as possible, aware that he re- 
quired all his coolness to assist him in his present 
business. 

An hour went by, and then another, yet the cot- 
tage-door never once unclosed, and no sound was 
heard to come from the little dwelling. 

De Foix was longing for darkness that he might 
quit his biding-place, and draw nearer to the spot 
where Annie Bolding was. 

She must be suffering terrible suspense: so also 
was he. 

Another hour went by. 

De Foix was becoming desperate. One fear was 
creating another, until his whole heart and brain 
were filled with apprehension and pain. 

Presently the door of the cottage opened, and a 
man in convict garb, bis head uncovered, shambled 
forth. 

De Foix had a keen vision and a remarkable 
memory for faces. He was acquainted with the one 
now before him; but when or where he had before 
beheld it, he could not at this moment tell. 

The man in the convict dress, with shorn head 
and visage, carrying a bucket in his hand, halted 
along, directly towards the spot where de Foix was 
standing concealed. 

The man was going to the spring for a pail of fresh 
water, and must perforce pass by de Foix. and so 
discover him. 

De Foix could not move without being perceived 
by the man advancing, so be stood still, resolved to 
confront him, and brave the worst. 

The man’s pace was exceedingly slow: de Foix 
had time enough to examine all his features. Put, 
despite all his examination, de Fuix failed to recall 
the name of their owner. He had seen the counte- 
nance before: thus far he was certain, but no fur- 
ther. 

The man bearing the bucket drew nearer and 
nearer to de Foix’s hiding-place. 

De Foix turned sick with apprehension. 

Presently, the two men stood opposite to each 
other. 

Cardunk first stared (his mouth gaping wide), 
then, uttering a characteristic exclamation, dropped 
his bucket, and lifted up his hands. 

“It isn’t he—it can’t be he!” cried the man, peer- 
ing into de Foix’s face. 

Cardunk’s voice struck de Foix’s ear as one that 
he had often heard before, but where he had heard 
it he could not remember. 

“Captain de Foix,” uttered Cardunk, distinctly, 
his eyes all the while fixed on the sometime high- 
wayman, who, in his turn, now stared at the man 
who had thus familiarly addressed him. 

“ Who are you?” asked de Foix, spelling all the 
man’s features. 

“ Who am I ?” echoed the man, with a shrug of 
his shoulders. ‘ Worse than nobody—a poor, for- 
gotten wretch; forgotten both by God aud man! 
But you are Captain de Foix!” continued he. “I 
am not mistaken; you are the brave young fellow 
under whom I served three years ago !” 

“Under whom you served three years ago !” re- 
peated de Foix, reflectively. “You must be much 
changed since then; for, though your countenance 
and voice are both familiar to me, I cannot recollect 
to whom they belong.” 

“ You do not recognise me, eh, captain ?” 

“T do not remember your name.” 

“TI told you I was a poor forgotten wretch,” 
groaned the man; “and so J am, and so I am.” 

“Nay, nay, my good fellow!” soothed de Foix, 
struck by the man’s despairing words. 

“ Good!” echoed he, with a hoarse laugh. “ Don't 
mock me, for I’m bad, bad as I can be,” he continued, 
nervously clasping and unclasping his knotty 
fingers. “ I’ve had more than nine lives, I’m sure 
to have been able to stand it all,” he added, hurriedly 
and wildly. “ First the dreaded treadmill; then the 
dark, solitary cell, in which I'd the horrid crank to 
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chains, worn for two long years. I—I never shall 
forget itall; never, never! And all this was done 
to me because I thought myself still human, and 
couldn’t cease to remember some of my old ways.” 

“ Robert Cardunk !” exclaimed de Foix, suddenly 
secollecting his former associate’s uame, and im- 
mediately extending his hand to him. 

“The same, Captain,” cried he, in a trembling 
voice. “I’m sorry to see you here, Captain,” he 
wenton. “I always thought that you'd die rather 
than suffer yourself to fall under the law. But it’s 
al) luck in this blessed world! ill luck, or good luck, 
whichever of the two you may chance wo catch. 
We are are not rewarded here according to our de- 
serts, I'm sure; for the vilest characters are gene- 
rally the most fortunate, and the richest besides. 
What's the matter with you, Captain?” he asked, 
abruptly breaking off, and glancing at de Foix’'s 
disordered and wet garments. “Run away, eh! 
because you couldn't staud somebody's cruelty any 
longer, sup 

De Foix looked at his companion, hesitating 
whether to trust him or not. 

‘This man might render de Foix great assistance 
1) the euterprise he had in band, for Cardunk was 
dering aud resolute, and much attached to his 
evmewhile captain. 

* Kobert Cardunk !” he said, addressing the man 
ip his old toues of command, and drawing him aside 
behind the screening rock. 

“Ay, ay, captain,” he answered promptly, his 
hagyard face suddenly lighting up, “it’s like the old 
bappy times, to hear your cheery voice again, Cap- 
tain,” he added, impulsively seizing one of his com- 
panions’ hands, and pressing it between his own 
horny palms. “Can I doanything for you, Captain?” 
he proceedec’, eagerly, “I'm yours 2zain, as sincerely 
as in the days gone by. Speak, Captain, I’m yours 
unto death, if you choose to have me so.” 

“Thank you, thank you, Cardunk,” de Foix 
answered, heartily returning the pressure of the 
tmun’s hand, “ you can do something for me.” 

* That’s right, that’s right, captain.” 

“ You can do much for me, Cardunk,” said de Foix, 
emphatically. 

“ Speak on, Captain.” 

“TI may trust you, Cardunk,” uttered de Foix, 
“TI may trust you implicitly ?” 

“ Don't begin to doubt me, Captain,” returned the 
man in a hurt tone, “ you never had cause to do so 
when I served under you; and only let me serve 
under you mcore—uo matter in what vapacity 
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—I'll be just as true to you as I was in the days 
long ago.” 

“IT will not doubt you, Cardunk,” replied de Foix, 
“but remember that you must be entirely guided by 
me in the business in which I am about to engage 
your assistance. We must commit no rash deed; 
we must try to do right, without doing wrong in 
any way. You recollect that it was through your 
own rashness of conduct that ycu were coudemned, 
and sent out here.” 

Cardunk smiled faintly. 

“Whither my Captain was soon compelled to 
follow me, it seems!” he retorted, with a solemn 
shake of his head. 

“Just so, Cardunk—just so!” softly laughed de 
Foix. 

‘Gay hearted as ever!” observed the man, with 
a mournful sigh. They haven't crushed the happy 
spirit of you. But they haven't scored your shoulders 
as they have scured mine, or else you'd have for- 
gotten how to laugh, and remembered nothing but 
curses—bitter, bitter curses !” 

* Never fear, Cardunk, I've had enough to com- 
plain of; and if I myself haven't, there are some 
friends of mine, who have suffered more than their 
share of injustice and oppression, and 7 

“Some of my old comrades, Captain ?” inquired 
the man, anxiously. 

Cardunk.” 

“ Some new friends of your own, then, Captain ?” 

“ Yeo.” 

Then, as briefly as he could, de Foix proceeded to 
make his companion acquainted with the sad history 
of Howard Bolding and his wife, together with the 
interest he felt in them, to all of which Cardunk 
listened in grave attention, interrupting the recital 
now and then, with a smothered imprecation. 

‘‘ And you suspect that they’ve sent this Howard 
Bolding off to Norfolk Island, eh ?” burst forth the 
man. 

“I fear that such is the case, Cardunk,” de Foix 
replied. “I have every reason for such fear.” 

“ Norfolk Island !” repeated the man, in shudder- 
ing horror. ‘ And all this is the work of Colonel 
Stackhouse ?—the villain! And here have I been 
calling myself a dad man,—letting others call me 
such, too,—lettiug others threaten me also, and cuff 
aud kick me like a very dog that dared neither bite 
nor baik, while I was their better—their better— 
their better! Poor Mrs. Bolding! Inveterate Colonel 
Stackhouse! Aud that ruffian Bothright, too!” he 
added, brokenly aud vehemently. “I kuew I'd 
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foul work to do,” he went on, “but I never dreamed 
it was half so foul as you, Capiin, have shown it 
to be!” 

“*What is to be done Cardunk ?” de Foix 
demanded, “how are we to proceed in order to 
liberate Mrs. Boldiug frum this Culonel Stack- 
house's power ?” 

“Let me think awhile, Captain,” ausweied the 
man, reflectingly. “We had better wait until 
dusk, then take the cuitage by storm, aud release 
the lady,” he added, after @ slight pause. 

“But supposing that we slvuld be too late 
then ?” 

“In the meantime, Captain, I will keep my ey:s 
and ears wide open; aud should anything occur to 
alarm or distress the lady, I will at once sigualize 
that you are wanted.” 

‘* You will be watchful and prudent, Cardunk !" 

“Never fear, Captain, 1 understaud this matter 
thoroughly.” 

“No violence to anyone, remember !” 

“T shall observe, Captain!” Cardunk answered, 
shambling towards his bucket, sud again taking 
possession of it. 

“ And the signal, Cardunk ¢” asked de Foix. 

“The loudest whistle | cau give,” rejoined the 
man, glancing towards the cutiuge as he spoke, 
fearful of being observed by any of its inmates. 
“T’ve not forgotten huw to whistle; they couldu’t 
wring thut out of me, Captain !” 

“JT shall remain here, Cardunk, until dusk, at 
which time [ shall expect you to juin me.” 

“All right, Captain,” returned the man. ‘“Jiut 
you will require something to eat in the meantime, 
you cannot live on air,” he added, thoughtfully. 

““T have here a banquet already spread,” rejoined 
de Foix, pointing to the oysters, aud to the spring 
of fresh water hard by. “1 shall do very well, 
Cardunk, as far as the eating and drinking are con- 
cerned, therefore, bestow uo thought on me on 
that account.” 

“ Until dusk then I leave you, Captain,’ said bis 
companion, preparing to quit hii. 

“ Until dark, farewell !” returned de Foix, waved 
his hand to Carduuk, who was already shuffling vif 
to fill his bucket at the neighbouring spring, 
whence he immediately returned to the house tu be 
wated soundly by Ruth for tis long delay. 

Cardunk, who had resumed his old, dogged 
manner, received the rating with the same ap- 
parent indifference as Le ad before shuwn to Both 
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Bothrighi was lying fast asleep in the kitchen 
where Ruth was busily enguged preparing a hasty 
meal for the Colonel and Mrs. Boldiug (provided the 
latter could be prevailed upon to partake of any, ) 
while the Colunel was lounging on @ sofa in the 
next apartment, vainly endeavouring to gain @ few 
brief moments of repose. 

Cardunk slouched about the kitchen on various 
p-etences, glancing into the inner room from time 
« time, andstretching his ears to catch the slightest 
sound. 

Tue man was pondering on many matters. 

How could de Foix and he preserve Mrs. Bolding ? 

The Captain possessed immeuse strength, and 
pleuty of courage to boot; but he (Cardunk), al- 
though desperate as a hungry wolf, had certainly 
oct little power of limb tu boast of. 

Knowiy this, Cardunk thc ught that it would be 
worse than cruelty on his part to saffer the Captain 
contend (almost unaided) against the Colonel 
and Bothright. 

Yet Mrs. Bolding must be saved; the Captain 
(he could see), had set his mind on saving her, and 
the Captain, Carduuk kuew well, was not one tu be 
tarned from his purpose. 

If Cardunk could but hit upon some plan to en- 
trap the Colouel and Bothright--to get them away 
frou the place fora time, while the i:dy was re- 
moved—all would be well, he thought. 

Should be set fire to the cottage? In the dark- 
eess and confusion de Foix might succeed in res- 
euiug Mrs. Boldiug, and getting her away. 

N.. that plau would be full of danger; be®must 
aot attempt it. 

He would then patiently wait until dark, and 
trust to chauce or circumstances for the rest. 

But, in the meantime, he would be on the alert, 
watching and listening to everythiug around 

Cardunk being thus secretly employed by his 
oid Captain, was in a state of feverish, pleasurable 
excitement; but none about him could remark that 
ae was 80, for neither his face nor his manners be- 
trayed what was passing within him. 

He noticed that Ruth brought back a full tray 
from Mrs. Bolding’s apartment, the lady had not 
touched the repast prepared for her. Indced, Annie 
had refused to doso, fearful of being drugged again. 

And she was right iu thus behaving; for, in her 
eoffee, there had been mixed another stupefying po- 
don. Of ber dinner likewise, Mrs. Boldiug declined 
partaking, alleging, as a reason for so duing, that 
ete had a sick headache, and loathed the very sight 
af food. 

‘ihe Colonel was beginning to doubt Mrs. 
Bu lding’sapparently-yielding mauuers; he suspected 
that she was acting a false part towards him, and 
that she bad no iutention whatever of surrendering 
aerself unto him. 

Aud the Colonel was correct in his supposition ; 
tor Annie boldiug would have leapt into living 
flames rather than comply with his wishes. 

As the day wore itself away, Colonel Stackhouse 
became more and more impatieut; never once 
quitting the threshold of Mrs. Joldiug’s chamber- 
door, before which he was keeping jealous watch. 

The sun had set amid a hundred polden-tinted 
clouds, and the short twilight was thickening into 
darkness, when Colonel Stackhouse, weary of his 
long watch, kuocked at Aunie’s room door. 

Cardunk, on the alert, was near at band. He had 
heard the kuock; and his ears were stretched to 
vaich at further sounds. 

Bothriyht and the girl, Ruth, were talking to- 
gether at the open kitchen winduw; they were too 
much engaged with the subject of their conversa- 
tion, tu tuke any heed of what Cardunk might be 
doing at this time. 

Colonel Stackhouse knocked again at Annie’s 
door, but, althougb he had knocked twice, she 
tuade no auswer. 

“Open the door, Mrs. Bolding,” said the Colouel, 
demonstrating considerable impatience. 

Cardunk was anxiously listening for her reply ; 
out no reply came. 

The Colonel, thinking that Mrs. Bolding was 
aslecp, waited for a little time before he aain 
sought to disturb her. 

Presently he struck the portal before him, with 
such a violent haud, that one of its frail panels was 
shivered into a score of splinters. Another blow 
éeut the door off its hinges; and, amid a woman’s 
shrill screams, Colonel Stackhouse stalked into the 
chamber. 

At this, Cardunk gave a peculiar whistle, and de 
Foix, who was close at hand, immediately rushed 
into the cottage, and at once all became confusion 
and dismay. 

(To be continued.) 


SHADOWS. 


A LARGE, old-fashioned, white stone house, with green 
blinds, almost in a square, and standing back from the 
high road, in a perfect bower of elm trees, and climb- 
ing roses,—this is the spot which rises before me, as 
the picture of her early home. Behind the house is a 
great garden, filled with fruit trees; and sloping down, 
terrace after terrace, to the river's side—a garden 
where the sun is always shining through the long, blue, 
summer’s day, and where the bees humm in and out 
among the flowers, with a drowsy song, that almost 
makes one sad. Through that garden goes a little, fair- 
haired child, with large blue eyes and rosy cheeks, dig- 
ging with her sinall spade in the moist ground beneath 
the currant bushes, or filling her piuafure with stones 
and pebbles; and building, with infinite toil and 
trouble, and much soiling of the small hands, a castle 
upon the river bank, which the next eddying ripple 
will wash away ;—singing, always, in a sweet and 
merry voice, till some one calls from the house, 
** Lucia !" and the song ceases, and she runs away. It 
is my first glimpse of my mother in her childhvod. 

I see her again, years after, the light of that happy 
home, the idol of her parents, and the pet and fa- 
vourite of her six brothers, who find oo flower half so 
fair as that which blooms beside them. She is still as 
happy as the little child beside the river, and as free 
from sin. Buta sweet gravity sits becomingly upon 
her, and ber face has a more thoughtful, a more tender 
look. She has begun to care for others. Old people 
look up and bless her, when she passes ; young children 
ru. to her to be taken up and consoled, if they are in 
trouble. The horse on which she rides ; the dog, which 
follows her wherever she goes; the cat that is never 
weary of sitting apon her knee, or rubbing her soft 
sides against her dress; all these, if they could speak, 
would testify to her gentleness and kindness. She is 
often met in the green lanes and by-paths around her 
ho.ie, with a poor blind woman leaning on her arm ; 
and found sitting by her bed, reading to her from the 
Holy Bible. Little by little she withdraws herself 
from th+ sports of her playmates, yet, 80 gradually, that 
they love to confide in her still the same. Childhood, 
with its giddy round of play, has gone, girlhood is 
soitly stealing away in a ministry of love and tender- 
ness; and womanhood, with other cares and duties, is 
coming on. 

In the large parlour of the White House, a gay com- 
pany is assembled on a bright August morning. The 
sunshine streams in at the open window, and bathes 
the tall, slight figure of my mother with a golden glory. 
She is dressed in white; ehe has orange blossoms in 
her hair, and a veil falls almost to her feet, in misty 
folds. But who is this beside her »—this grave, dark 
man, on whase arm she is leaving, and into whose face 
she looks, nuw and then, with a blush and a smile, a 
quick dropping of the eyelids if his eyes meet her own? 
Ab! look at the ring that is glittering on ber finger! 
She has learned a new lervson—she is thinking new 
thoughts—dreaming new dreams! Tears come into my 
eyes, and I hold my breath! I see, as ahadows, those 
whoin I have never looked upon in life—my mother 
and my father! 

The scene changes. The new home is in a busy 
town, and the faces around are all strange. Yet here, 
my mother’s grace and gentleness again shine forth. 
She goes about with ber gliding step aud her low voice ; 
she enters the tomes of the poor and the sinful, ard 
they look upon her as one of God's own angels! She 
feeds the hungry, sbeclothes the naked, she watches be- 
side the sick, and cheers and comforts the dying ; and 
all *\ rise up and call her blessed.” My father is a stern 
aud silent man, yet he softens day by day, and grows 
more gentle and forgiving. Childen smile around her, 
and say their little prayers each night at her knee. She 
brings them up carefully and * in the fear of the Lord,” 
yet never neglects those others whom God has given 
her to caretor. Her jewels and ber costly attire were 
long since laid aside; she shines in nv gay ball or party, 
ueither is her name heard among those whom the world 
delights to honour. Yet is her whole life a poem of 
charity and love. The taleats God has given her she 
renders back to Him daily, in prayer and praise ; in 
eloquence, which wins some lost soul to repentance ; 
in goodness, which never tires in seeking His glory ; in 
modesty, which envelopes her like a beautiful garment, 
and keeps her name fresh and green in the sweet ob- 
scurity of her life with Him 

I see her, at evening, sitting before the nursery fire, 
with a young child in herarms. Three little girls, who 
have been sitting beside her, have ranged their rocking 


chairs beside the wall, have laid their dolls wr Se 


away in their sinal!l beds, have said their prayers and 
received her good-night kiss, and are witb their 
nurse into the chamber adjoining to prepare for ved. 
She hears thein chattering to each other and‘ to the 
nurse, as they are undressing, and emiles to hear the 


impetuous Lizzie, who is the least and youngest of the 
three, lecturing her eisters upon their delay. The 
simile fades as the voices die away, and she sits a long | 
time looking thoughtfully into the fire. The babe upon | 
her bosom stirs, ag a tear falls from her eyes apon its - 


cheek, and looks up at her. She clasps it closer to her 
heart with a fond kiss, and begins the cradle song, to 
which all her children have been rocked—the * Even- 
ing Hymn to the Virgin.” Soothed by the well-known 
music, the child slumbers once again. The father 
enters, and after taking one look at the little sleepers 
in the next room, comes back and sits down beside 
her, and puts his arm around her waist. She leans 
her head upon his shoulder, and talks with him in a 
voice so low that the infant in her arms cannot hear it 
even in its dreums. 

It is a pleasant scene—but Oh! my heart aches 
when I gaze upon it. For I was the infant lying on 
her breast—and I have never found on earth so dear 
and true a place of refuge siuce—never felt that 
mother’s kiss, or heard her voice! And but that I 
know Who orders all, I could murmur, that in that 
sweet sleep I did not pass away, before the evil days 
came upon me. 

The shadow of my mother grows fainter and fainter, 
as the days and weeks go by. ‘She is not so well as 
she used to be,”"—so people eay ; and the pale thin 
cheek, and the hollow cough, show that they epeak the 
truth. For the sake of those who love her, she strug- 
gles with the disease which she knows must conquer 
her at last, and prays God to soften the blow, if He 
sees fit to deal it. With a most touching care, she makes, 
in secret, all preparations for her death, and for the 
comfort and welfare of her husband and children after 
she has gone. At last, all is completed. Her house 
is set in order, and she is ready to depart. Dear as 
are those she loves un earth, there is One yet dearer in 
heaven ; and now that the firet bitter thought of part- 
ing is over, she longs to be with Him. She speaks less 
often to those who wateh beside her—she prays more, 
and her eyes tarn oftener to the quiet night sky with 
a longiug look. She seems, though still on earth, to 
“feel the growing of her-wings,” and to stand, as it 
were, on tiptoe, straining her eyes to catch one glimpse 
of that glory she so yearned to see.’ 

There comes a time when°my’father is called from 
his books, when iny sisters are brought from schovi, 
and when weare all gathered around her bed. She 
has been lying there for many days, getting paler aud 
weaker each day, although we have not seen it. But 
now all notice, as if for the first time, and we feel that 
she is going. 

My father sits beside her, with his face buried in his 
hands, and Hannah, and Sara, and Lizzie cling to bim, 
and look at her through their tears. The nurse holds 
me in her arms, and checks me when I want to go w 
her. The rooms below are full of those to whom she 
hus been as an angel of mercy—all weeping end sob- 
bing. It is a sorrowful house. 

The twilight darkens and deepens, and the moon rises 
gloriously in the east. She looks at it a moment witb 
a smnile, and then turns to her husband. 

* Willard, bury me at home!” 

* Oh, Lucia' Lucia! I cannot lose you! I cannot see 
you die!" 

He sinks upon his knees beside her, and laying his 
head upon her thin hand, weeps terribly. Her face 
changes, and she makes a sign to her nurse. 

My children ?” 

They take them to her, one by one, and she gives 
them her last kiss and blessing. For me she has always 
prayed most, and, when I put my arms around her neck, 
she clasps me to her heart in a half-despairing embrace, 
and murmurs, ‘‘Oh! who will love my little Mary 
when I am gone?” 

Baby as I am, the words and her tone sink into my 
heart, and are still remembered. Ob, mother dear! I 
have found no one !—no one! 

They take me from her, and the nurse whispers to 
my fatber. He springs to his feet, and lifts her in his 
arms. She has just strength enough to smile up in his 
face, and press her lips to his. Then came a few ago- 
nizing struggles for breath —the death-raitle sounds— 
and all is over! 

There are tears in all eyes when the death-bell sounds 
that afternoon. All are orphans, as well as we. And 
over that lonely grave, beside her early home, there 
have been offerings made of sighs and tears, and heart- 
felt prayers—the blossoming of those seeds which her 
hand scattered here on earth. She rests, sweet mother, 
and dear wife, beside the very river where she played 
in childhood ; and, in the homes of those who knew 
her, her memory stil) lives, as pure as the lily and 
as fragrant as the rose. A shadow no longer, but— 
oh, let us believe it!—a fair and happy angel, praising 
God! 


A Biusn.—What a mysterious thing is a blush, that 
a single word, look, or thought should send that inimi- 
table carnation over the cheek, like the soft tints of a 
summer's sunset ! Strange, too, that it is only the face 
—the human face—that is capable of blushing! The 
hand or foot does not turn red with modesty or shame 
more than the glove ©r sock which covers it. It is the 
face that is heaven! There may be traced the inte)- 
lectua} phenomena with confidence amounting to s 
certaiaty. 
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Tue companion picture to 
THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD, 
Being the second of the -@ »s of beautiful, coloured en- 
gravings, which will be issue from time to time witb 
“BOW BELLS,” 
was published simultaneously with No. 15, the Great 
WHITTINGTON NUM BER 


The original drawing ts made expressly for this maga- 
zine by the celebrated artist, Huarm.. The subject chosen 
is 


DICK WHITTINGTON AT HIGHGATE, 
Tarning towards London, and listening to the 
SOUND OF BOW BELLS 
A Supplement of 
ELEGANT NEEDLEWORK 
Obtained direct from Paris, was also 
PRESENTED, GRATIS. 


ONE PENNY, with SUPPLEMENT, GRATIS, 
With CoLocrep Pictung, TwoPENce 


PATTERNS 


A 8PLENDID FAMILY VOLUME. 

Now Ready, nandsomely bound in embossed cloth, and 
gilt lettered, price 6s. 6d. (by post. 1s. 8d. extra), Vol Il of 
“BOW BELLS.” 

It ie suitable for every drawing-room table and every 
library, and is calculated to afford a fund of wholesome 
amusement and valuable instruction in the midst of every 
family circle. 

Handsome Case for binding Volume II, for those who 
have preserved their sets, may be procured at our Office, 
price 2s. 3d.; by post, 2s. 94 

The Title-page and Index to Volume II is also on sale, 
price ld.; by post, 24. 

London: J. Dicks, 313, Strand. 


THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 
Hanpsome gilt frames for the above beauti!u) Picture 
iven with No. 1 of this Journal, price 2s. Mapie and gilt, 
., complete. The trade supplied with mouldii..s, at 

George Rees’, 57, Drury Lane. and 34, St. Murtin’s | ane. 
Established, 1300. 


NOTICES TO OORRESPONDENTS. 

To OUR BELLs and THE Penny I1- 
LUSTKATED WEEKLY News sent post free to any part uf the 
United Kingdom for three penny postage stamps. Persons 
wishing to subscribe for a rier, so as to receive Bow 
Brits and Tue News through the 
post, may remit a subscription of 3s. 8d. to Mr Jouy Dicks, 
at the Office, 813, Strand. 

AU letters entended for the Editor, to be directed thus: 
to “The Editor of Bow rig gy dalla Publisher, 
to Mr. Joan Dicus, No. 313, Strand, W. 

In no case will rejecteu manuscripts be returned to their 
Guthors, who are therefvre requested to keep copies of them. 


*,* Persons wishing to subscribe for 


recetve the lication through the post, may remié.a sub- 
scr iption of 2e. 2d.. to Mr. John Dicks, at the Office. 
of Saakspere, elegantly bound, containing 
lustrations and portrait of the author, ning acre To 
be obtained at our Office, price 2a. 


E.iza—The phrase “public business” as applied te 
‘s is inelegant: the word. “ pub- 
lic" need not be used at all Sometimes the. 
“ public office” is used to represent a Government 


but it is not 

Franow.—lIf a gentleman be smitten with the 
charms of a young lady, and if she does not seem to dis- 
courage his attentions, he may certainly venture on send- 
ing her some complimentary verses of his own composi- 
tion. But, for mercy's sake, let him first submit them to 
some competent friend for an opinion on their merits, for 


fear he should inflict some very mawkish composition on 
ridiculed ing! 


the lady and be y- 

Mins Unies there be a marriage set ent in favour 
of the wife, the of her husband, who becomes 
bankrupt, can take all her agra ae well as his. In fact, 
a wife no property of her own at all, unless actually 
settled by deed upon her. If she can earn money to keep 
the house, she is bound to maintain her husband while 
in his difficulties. 

JangT.—The suggestion shall be duly borne in mind 

D. L. M.— When a lady and gentleman are only slightly 
acquainted, it is the part of the lady to recognise him first 
when meeting in the street; but when they are on friendly 
teris, both may bow together. 

Boxrgéas. — We do not undertake to solve arithmetical 
puzzles for our correspondents. 

D. D. T.—This correspondent writes to say that Mr. 
Sims Reeves was born at Swansea, and not at Woolwich, 
as stated by us in our memoir. We do not, however, know 
for certain that our correspondent is right. 

T. C. F.—Nelson’s column is not as high as the Monu- 
ment. 

Distractep.—Send us your address, and we will recom- 
mend you a competent London solicitor. The costs would 
pot be much in your case. 

L. F.—There is no institution to which admission can be 
obtained for a blind child by collecting a million of postage 
stamps. Apply to Mr. T. Grueby, Secretary of the Blind 


School, St. George's Fields. 
M. H. (Country.)—We epied the receipts from a good 
furnish any further parti- 


authority, and are unable 
culars. 

CoRRESPONDENTs whose questions we are unable to an- 
ewer:—Auice R.; A. B. W.; D. N. C.; A Reapgr (Bor- 


deaux); A Comstawt Reaper ( ‘outhsea). 


pretty.—E.iis 0.: very good.—O. P.Q: an excellent 
commercial hand.—V. V.: needs much improvement.—O. J. 
0.: could not possibly be worse.—D. D. (Dudley’: very 
good.—J. D (Dublin): we are not even gure that these 
are the proper initials, and therefore we need scarcely add 
that the writing is not very legible. 


ESSAYS, 
Historica, SCIENTIFIC, AND DomEsTIC, 


SOMETHING ABOUT SOAP. 


THE most eminent of modern chemists has happily ob- 
served that :—* The quantity of Soap used by a nation 
would be no inaccurate measure whereby to estimate its 
wealth and its civilization.” Political economists, in- 
deed, may not be disposed to give it this rank; but, 
whether we regard it as a jest or earnest, it is not the 
less true ; that of two countries, with an equal amount 
of population, we may declare, with positive certainty, 
that the wealthiest and most highly civilized is that 
which consumes the greatest quantity of soap. The 
rich, in former times, concealed a want of cleanliness 
with a profusion of costly perfumes ; but how great is 
the difference between their days and ours, when a 
want of cleanliness is equivalent to insupportable misery 
and misfortune. It may not, therefore, be devoid of 
interest to our readers for us to trace the history of 
soap. 

The word “soap” occurs in two passages in the 
authorized translation of our Bible—once in the book 
of Jeremiah, and once in Malachi; but the original 
Hebrew does not in itself bear the specific sense of 
soap, as it is a general term for any substance possess- 
ing cleansing powers. The commentators are of opinion 
that it (borith) refers to a vegetable alkali of some kind 
of potash, which forms one of the usual ingredients in 
our manufactured soup. Modern travellers cell us that 
such plants abound throughout Palestine, and from 
these sources large quantities of alkali have been ex- 
tracted in past ages, as the immense heaps of ashes 
outside the walls of Jerusalem testify ; and an active 
trade in the article is still prosecuted with Aleppo, in 
one direction, and Arabia in another. We need not 
assume that the ashes were worked up in the form fa- 
miliar to us —for nv such article was known, even to 
the Egyptians, who were so well skilled in the useful 
arte. Indeed, from the explanation of the Rabbins, 
and from our own knowledge of the substances, an- 
ciently and even now employed in the place of soap, 
we may conclude, that the purifying substance alluded 
to was obtained from the ashes of an alkaline plam:, Nor 
are we to suppose that the Jews employed nv other 
substance for purification, as the Bible itself men- 
tions a mineral (nitre) as used fer that same purpose. 

One of the most ancient descriptions of bathing and 
washing is to be found in the ‘ Odyssey” of Homer; 
where the poet narrates the preparations made by the 
mother of the lovely Nausicaa, for the washing expedi- 
tion to the river. Life-sustaining meats, and generous 
wines, and emollient oils in golden vessels, for anoint- 
ing the skin, are earefully enumerated, but soap forms 
no part of the inventory; in fact, it was unknown tv 
the . From the same authority we learn that 
clothes.were then washed by treading upon them in 
pite filled with water. 

The first express mention of manufactured soap 
occurs in the writings of Pliny, who ascribes its inven- 
tion to the Gauls, and says that the best was made of 
goat's tallow, and the ashes of the beech tree. German 
soap, tinged with certain herbs, was then sent to Rome 
for dyeing the hair of the Koman ladies: it, accord- 
ingly, was rather a pomade than @ soap. Besides 
several kinds of fuller’s earth. and plants with sapo- 
naceous juices, the ancients availed themselves of a 
solution of soda and potash, which continues in use to 
the present day. Pliny has also described the method 
of washing used at Rome :—the cloth was first washed 
with Sardiau earth, it was then fumigated with 
sulphur, and afterwards rinsed with cimoliar earth. 

After Pliny, soap is mentioned by Geber, in the 
second century of the Christian era, and at a later 
period by Arab writers; but, although undoubtedly 
used for washing, it is spoken of chiefly as a remedial 
agent for external application. The inhabitants of 
Pompeii possessed, at least, one soap-boiling establish- 
ment, which was brought to view after being buried 
more than one thousand seven hundred years; and it 
was found to contain the article still in good preserva- 
tion. It would be a difficult matter to trace the 
history of soap, step by step; but it is certain that 
the boiling of soap flourished in the seventeenth 
century. However, it is only in the most modern 
times that ite manufacture has attained that very 
extraordinary development which distinguishes this 
branch of trade. 

Some natura) productions possess the properties of 
soap, such as the berries of the soap tree of South 
America, and the juice of the sou.;wort. In California, 
a small shrub grows abundantly all over the State, 
which is by eome much preferred to the artificial pro. 
duct: and in the Malay Islands, the burk of the gogo- 
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manufacture @ kind of hard soap in a very peculiar 
manner; but whence they derive the art, or how long 
they have used it, is not known. They select the 
Cheveuba tree, which they cut down, burn. and re- 
duce to ashes, these they mix with lime and carapa 
oil, and when boiled they pour it off from the ashes 
whilat liquid, and it hardens in cooling. Varivue 
pare vegetable productions are used, but less exten- 
vely. 

Manufactured soap is defined by Ure as a chemical 
compound of fats or oils, with potash or soda, and ie 
distinguished in two classes hard and soft—the 
foriner being produced by the action of soda upon fats, 
the latter by that of potash. The importance of this 
branch of industry is very considerable, whether it be 
reviewed with respect to its sanitary effects upon out 
race, or in its bearing upon other departments of com- 
merce; indeed, the rapidity with which it has been 
develuped is truly marvellous. 

Toilet soape are variously distinguished, according 
to the fats which form their bases; thus there is soap 
of tallow, soap of hog’s lard, of oil of olives, of almonds, 
and of palm oil; and it is to the combination of these 
different sortse—mingled in various proportions, and 
perfumed agreeably to the taste of the consumers— 
that we owe the infinite variety of fancy soaps, sold 
ander so many fantastic names, 


THE PRESENT AGE. 

IF in imagination we could look over a census account 
of ‘* Vocations,” we should no doubt be greatly struck 
by a wonderfn! revelation in those plain, dry figures, 
of what some would cal) “progress,” and others 
* civilization,” but what we should call the evolution ot 
Christianity in facts We mean the recorded numbers 
of those enguged in various employments which had 
no existence half a century ago, and nearly all of whick 
are directly tending to increase the comforts of man- 
kind, the diffusion of people over the earth, and the 
diffusion of general and useful knowledge—and, not 
least, increasing the capacity of the earth to sustain @ 
greater number of inhabitants in greater happiness. 
In other words, all these inventions tended in some de- 
gree to introduce the prophetic period when “ many 
shall run to and fro ;” when the earth shall blossom as 
the rose; when in the holy mountain none shall 
molest or make afraid. The existence of war—the 
prevalence of vice—and in some nations, the igne-- 
rance of the people—do not, fairly considered, over- 
throw this theory of human progress. War being in. 
existence, the inventions in regard to the art of war 
come, of couree ; but these inventions have not tended 
to increase bloodshed and cruelty, but the very 
reverse. 

But examine (we shall not enumerate them) the 
numerous wonder‘ ul inventions of the last century, and 
you will find them al) tending to increase the means 
of subsistence, the elevation of mind, and the harmony 
of the human race. Could the fields of the Far West 
of North America be harvested but for those mowing 
and reaping machines which have just been introduced ? 
Could we send to tens of thousands of readers the Bow 
BELLS, but for the great and wonder-working presses in 
our office? Could millions of people emigrate to 
America, Australia, and the isles of the sea, but for 
the steamer and railroad? Could you circle the earth 
with the almost omnipresence of your thoughts, buat 
for that electric telegraph? Could you transmit to 
posterity the perfect image of your dead mothér but 
for the art of photography? We need not specify 
other examples. It is evident that the inventions of 
our age have taken a new direction. They tend di- 
rectly to produce the results which, the Seriptures say, 
will at some time be produced. 

You have, no doubt, read Plutarch, Sallust, Livy, 
Tacitus, Cicero (the best of ancient philosophers); 
but do you remember, and can you point out one line 
of the best authors of antiquity, which intimates such a 
thing as the fraternity of the human race *—the right 
of one to ask, and the duty of the other to du, what- 
ever you would have others do unto you’ Is there 
one line which points out the great public duty of in- 
structing, ameliorating the condition of, and elevating 
the human race? If there be any such, we have for- 
gotten it; and certainly any sucb doctrines would 
have been regarded (as some profess to regard them 
now) as the wildest and most impossible dream of 
human insanity. All antiquity, and, to a great extent, 
all the middle ages, held the opinion that it was nor 
our duty to elevate the great body of mankind, but the 
very reverse; that the many were made to be the 
slaves of the few. All the tendencies of the presea- 
age are in favour of the Christian theory of elevating 
the human race to knowledge and happiness. All 
sciences, and inventions, discoveries, and benevolences 
are in favour of it. 


WERE but human beings always that which they are 
in their best moments, then should we know here at- 
ready on earth a kingdom of heaven, of beauty, and 


goodness 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


THE CRAB AND LOBSTER BOAT. 
ATANY @ visitor to the rocky shores of Ireland, also of 
England and Scotland, bas doubters fallen across, in 
his rambles, a similar scene and objects to those here 
presented in our engraving, trom # drawing by G. H. 
Andrews. 

The baskets and traps laying about are all used in 
the capture of crabs and lobsters. Three or four 
hoops, about two feet in diameter, are extended by as 
many small rods, forming a kind of skeleton tub, as 
shown in the foreground of our engraving. This 
framework is covered with ordinary-sized net, and at 
certain places holes are made in it, which are kept 
open by small hoops. A uumber of stones are then 
fastened to it to weight it, some pieces of fish cut up 


Our boat is now laid up for the day. Her stock of 
crabs and lobsters have been taken out, and the fisher- 
man, after hanging up his old, wet garments, haa left 
for his rude dwelling, to be ready again for wor in 
the evening. 


BAD AIR. 
BY C. GODWIN. 
‘“THE breath of man is fatal to his fellows ;” more than 
that, it is fatal to himself. Man needs for healthful 
breathing-space at least 500 cubic feet, with constant 
renewal of the air. In thousands of houses occupied 
by the working classes, each sleeper has not 100 feet 
of space. I have seen scores of rooma, both in town 
and country, where they had even lesa. Health under 
such circumstances is simply impossible. Just as cer- 
tainly as the taper dwindles, and ultimately expires in 
ajar from which a tresh supply of air is excluded, eo 


** is alive ;” and it expressed correctly what the Prem” 
wished to convey. I say, however, speaking literacy, 
that thousands in this country are only Aa/falive, hav 
never lived, and never either work or play with whole 
life. Passing the greater part of their time deprived 
of that without which there is no life, pure air, alow 
state of health becomes chronic: they exist, they do 
not live, An epidemic finds amongst them ite ready 
victims, 

On one occasion I subjected myself to such an 
atmosphere for some hours, and experienced a feel- 
ing of exhaustion that was not overcome in two days 
afterwards. Bad air takes away appetite, depresses 


the spirits, lesseus the vital power, aud predisposes to 
more serious disease. A tendency is given by it to 
seek the temporary felief of alcoholic stimulants ; while 
the children dwelling thus herded together lose al] 
sense of decency, propriety, and order, and go to re- 
cruit the ranks of the dangerous classes,—the products 
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are fastened inside for bait, and the apparatus is 
jl wered to the bottom of the sea, near the shore. The 
lobsters crawling along the bottom are attracted by 
the baits, and enter the traps through the holes pre- 
pared forthem. These openings being tapered by the 
etretching of the net on to the small hoops, give easy 
access to the interior; but when the lobster endea- 
veurs to escape, he cannot get back. Indeed, it is a 
siinilar contrivance to the common wire mouse-trap. 
‘The other kind of traps are the wicker-baskets or 
potas, witb hole af the top tapering downwards. The 
srabs or lobsters easily enter down these holes, the 
wicker sides expanding as they pass through, and then 
close, thus safely securing them, ‘he tisherman pro- 
vide himself with as many of these pots or traps as 
biz boat will hold, and lowers them to the bottom one 
atrer the other. These are attached to a line, with a 
bnov to denote where they are lowered. ‘They are 
laid down at aight, and taken up in the mourn- 
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THE ORAB AND LOBSTEB BOAT. 


does the vital power of man under similar circurnstances 
grow less and less powerful, and ultimately cease. And 
even where some change in the air is going on, unless 
this be adequate, the air becomes surcharzed with 
poisonous matter, and dues deadly work. It is now 
wel] known, that there are certain diseases of which the 
very essence is filth,— diseases which take no hold 
except where putrefiable air or coutaminated water 
affords means for their subsistence: and of these 
diseases tens of thousands die) Typhus fever. the dis- 
ease of the prime of lite, has its source especially in 
such impurity of air as is produced by overcrowding, 
and is a constant cause of death, misery, aud pauper- 
ism. We have ague where we do uot drain: we have 
fever where we overcrowd. The money-loss through 
typhue fever alone, during the last twenty years, would 
have to be stated in tillions. 

Even if death do cot result, a low state of health 
becomes the rule“ Everybody in this country,” ex- 
Claimed Lord fabeerstuu at Tiverton, the other day, 


of society’s ignorance and guilty carelessness.—sad 
pretty dearly has society to pay for its careless- 
ness. 


THE general opinion is that the vainest of all birds is 
the peacock. We think the goose is A goose, when 
entering a barn through the door-way, invariably boba 
her head to avoid hitting the top. Evidently every 
goose thinks herself at least tifteen feet high. 


How many fathers there are who always comfort 
themselves with saying, ‘“‘I shall die poor, but let my 


sons make their way ip the world as I have doue'” To 


whicb some complaisant neighbour replies, ‘** And I am 
sure, sir, they cannot do better!” Parents, however, 
should ref@ect that their sons have not only the same 
difficulties to encounter which they have bad, but the 
additional disadvantage of having been brought up in 
habits of luxury and idleness, to which the pareuta 
themselves, ip their youth, were stranyers 
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ROSALIE RATHBORNE; 
Ok, SIN AND SORROW. 


8Y THK AUTHOR OF POMEROY,” ‘‘ ALONE 
1HB WORLD,” 


CHAPTER IL. 
COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE. 


PIeRCINGLY cold, and pitchy dark was that January 
night, of the year 17—, on which our story com- 
meuces. 

A moonless and starless night, and a sharp and 
biting east wind came in fierce and sudden gusts, 
bipping those who were compelled to brave its fury, 
aud causing them to shrink and contract them- 
selves iuto the smallest possible compass, that 
their mantles might the betier enfold aud ocreen 
thei. 

but it was of no avail; an east wind stands on 
litle ceremony with poor mortals, and this parti- 
cular east wind was in no sort of way to be ex- 
ciuded, for when it tound the garments too stout to 
by honestly penetrated, it would steal in at some 
unyzaarded fold or crevice. 

it was a sort of night on which you would not 
willingly drive forth your favourite dog, or scarcely 
any dog, favourite or otherwise, from before the tire- 
plxce; and yeta fair and delicate young girl was 
siduding at a window thrown widely open, and 
seelulugly uncouscious of the cold, which was caus- 
ing her to shiver almost as with an ague. 

It was a large, old, rambling mansion at one of 
whose windows this young lady was now standing, 
a |uildiug, far removed from any other, op a bleak 
aud open spot, unsheltered from the sun in summer 
tiie, aud in winterat the mercy of every wind that 
blew, aud swept, howling and whistling around it. 

The window, at wlich this young girl shivering 
erood, listening eagerly. and striving to pierce the 
alriost utter darkness, which covered the earth like a 
sombre veil, was at the back of the mansion, a re- 
mote wiug inhabited alone by ber of all the Louse- 
hold. 

No light was burning in the apartment in which 
she stood and watched and waited, and a large 
seen, drawn clisely around, concealed the glare 
of the fire, which else had been visible, aud to a long 


distance, to auy one without, and made it, ol! so | 


cold, with that open winduw to ber within. 


TLE STOLEN LNTEKVIEW 


And yet that young girl stood there, neither 
closing the window nor approaching the fire—no, 
not for a single moment. 

Whom was she expecting? A lover? No. 
Whom then? We presently shall know; for, 
hark! she bears a step on the ground below; so 
light and cautious that it had been inaudible to any 
ears a single degree less keenly sensitive aud 
greedily expectant than were hers. 

She bends eagerly forward from the window, but 
utters not a word, not a whisper. Quietly, but 
hastily, she drops without a rope ladder, which she 
had alréady securely fastened, avd the next instant 
sole one bas ascended to the apartment: there is 
au embrace,and the sound of kisses exchanged. 

Rapidly almost as thought hag all this passed ; 
the young lady raises again the rope-ladder, closes 
and makes fast the window, drawing before it thick 
and snug curtains, removes the screen, revealing a 
capital tire, ignites several waxen candles, and then, 
in this full blaze of light, what is it we behold ? 

We see a charming young girl, of middle height, 
the graceful undulations of whose form assure us of 
its perfect symmetry; the soft, sweet prettiness of 
her face is given by its expression rather than by 
that regularity of feature which constitutes the 
beautiful, which, after all, is generally very cold. aud 
often, on a second glance, very far from satisfactory 
to the beholder—as for the possessor of that style 
of beauty, she is generally more than satisfied with 
the gift she has received, and by it rendered sone- 
times so vain and haughty, that she repels where 
she would willingly attract, and sees another, made 
humble by her plainness, snatch away the prize 
which she, in her haughty beauty, has yet deigned 
to covet. 

The gentleman—it will have been readily under- 
stood that it was not a lady who had clambered in 
at the window—the gentleman, who on this very 
cold night had encountered so warm a welcome, 
was not more than about twenuty-thiee years of age 
—he, too, was of average height, and of slight 
figure, of fair complexion, and decidedly handsome. 
A noble aud generous heart he certainly possessed, 
and Lad perhaps more than his share uf the euthu- 
siasm of aspiring youth. 

Especially was he enthusiastic in the profession 
to which, 80 to speak, he had been driven; for his 
father, who had possessed a moderate fortune, 
plunged into complete poverty by the treachery of 
a supposed friend, sank beneath the blow, and died 


his mother had before been carried to tlie tomb; 
and young Arthur Gresham, the ovly child that 
had been born to his pareuts, became entirely av 
orphan, and without resources, save and except a 
great natural talent as ap a)tist. aud that talent, on 
his father’s death, he at once procecded to exercise 
as a professivn; vot wurmuriugly, but gratefully, 
and with thanks to heaven, thatit had bestowed un 
him a gift which would evable him, at the worst, to 
& woderate mainlenuuce. 

“This is cousiderably more pleasant than the 
cold without,” Arthur Gresham said, as throwing 
his arm around the young girl, he led her tuwards 
the fire, and seated himself beside her. 

Then, observing that she still shivered, he added, 
“Why your teeth are almost chattering even nov; 
you should not have placed yourself at the Open 
window, love, s0 lung beture the hour of uur ap- 
pointment.” 

am always so anxious, so eager to behold yon, 
as well you know; aud it would be very cruel of 
you to chide me for loving you so very dearly.” 
And the young girl, as sue spoke, gazed into his 
face with deep affection. 

* Dear Rosalie!” Arthur exclaimed, with an en- 
raptured look; and then ounce, or it might be twice, 
again be kissed ber. 

“You are certain you have been seen by uo 
oue ?” Rosalie auxiously asked. 

“You should bave said heard!” laughed Ar- 
thur; “for seeiug a yard before your uvse is, to- 
night, almost an impossibility; but I have been 
neither seen nor beard, rely upon wy word for 
that.” 

“Oh, Arthur! this is dreadful!” sighed forth 
Rosalie. 

“And I consider it perfectly delightful!” cried 
Arthur, with a yaiety which was partly assumed. to 
cheer the fair girl by his side, and partly the rea 
ebullition of his hopeful temperament. 

“ You are not speaking as vou think,” the young 
girl said, with reproachful sadness. 

“Why is it not charming and lover-like tht [ 
should be compelled to creep about in the coid aud 
darkness, and to clamber up a ladder, that [ray 
reach the darling girl whom before tie world IT 
have the right to claim ?” 

Arthur had considerably raised mis voice while 
eaying this: and bis young wife gow plic doher 
hand upon his lips. eutreating tebe ste 
then she rose, ard walked towa.ds Le deur aud 


aloul years before the opening of our story ; listeued tor a moment 
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Yes, Rusahe Kathborne—whv indeed the 
young girl we have termed her, for she had but. re- 
cently attained her seventeenth year of life—and 
Arthur Gresham were man and wife. 

It was now some months since they had been 
clandestinely married, under what circumstances 
will presently be shown; and as our story shall 
progress, it also will be seen what misery and suffer- 

may await a disobedient child. 

This romance of the heart, which we are now 
commencing will, by and bye, no duubt, be termed 
sensational, but, ere it end, it will have read a lessou 
worthy to bé learned by all who need the teaching. 

While Rosalie waa still standing near the door, 
her husband said to her :-— 

“ Why are you listening, darling ?” 

“TI fancied that I heard a step in the lobby wit),- 
vat, but was, I suppose, mistaken,” the young wife 
answered, in a low tone, as she returned, and agein 
seated herself beside her husband 

“Of course you were mistaken, dear,” said. 
Gresham. “ No one comes aninvited to this wing 
of the building, it is so remote.” 

Then, again laughing, he added, “ We are secure 

gsinst all interruption from the servants, in con- 

sequence of a foul deed which there is an extremely 
vague notion was committed here nebody knows 
when.” 

“ My cousin, Augusta, is so keen of observation, 
and should she e ” began Rosalie, but was 
stt:pped by her husband, who said : 

“TI do not believe, my love, that Mistress Au- 
gusta Oamelford has merited that you should hold 
her in such terror. With me she has always been 
very pleasant and amiable, of late, especially s» ; 
and I am not withouf hope that when the crisis 
which we so greatly dread shall arrive—as toun it 
must—we shall find in her our most influential 
advocate.” 

“TIT cannot think it,” Rosalie observed. 
likes me not—wherefore, I cannot tell. She is a 
hypocrite—that I know; and ‘tis to her that I am 
most indebted that my father’s heart grows colder 
to me day by day.” 

“Well, be it even as you say, dear Rosalie,” 
Gresham said, gaily; “ and, come what else may, 
nor she, nor any other can unmarry us—so let us 
be grateful, at least, for that.” 

“ Our secret cannot much lounger now be hidden,” 
Rosalie plaintively uttered; “ however terrible the 
eonsequences that may result frum the discovery, 
I must be openly proclaimed a wife ere I become a 
mother.” And the poor young creature, blushing, 
buried her face upon her husband’s breast. 

He had commenced some words of comfort to her, 
whev he was interrupted, and both were greatly 
startled by a sharp knocking at the door of their 
apartment—both stood silent and motionless, and 
listened with bated breath—soon the knockiug was 
repeated, and a female voice was heard, calling: 

“ Rosalie! Rosalie !” 

No answer was given, 10 word was spoken by 
those within the chamber. Arthur Gresham 
snatched his youug wife to his arms, held her for 
one moment in a fervent embrace, then hurried to 
the window, and descended by the same means 
which he had entered—as he touched the ground, 
two large, coarse hands fixed their grasp upon his 
throat, and he was struggling with he knew not 
whom; what his assailant was like it was impossible 
iu that night’s pitchy darkness to distinguish. 

Rosalie had heard the partly-smothered exclama- 
tious of er husband and his antagunist, and great 
was her terror, but she dared not remain a moment 
at the window, so reclosed it instantly; although 
her hust\:ad might be, she thought, in deadly peril ; 
but the alls upon her name grew louder and more 
inipaticut, so she tottered to the door and threw it 
open, ziviug entrance to her cousin, Mistress Augusta 
Camelford. 

This last lady was a widow, of not more than 
twenty-five years of age; tall and slender when a 

young girl, she was now, thauks, uo doubt, to her 
Vicious tuind, and restless, envious, and fretful dis- 
position, fast becoming gaunt and meagre. 

When a girl. all bad pronounced her handsome, 
and ev, perhaps, she bad been, as far as mere showi- 
ness was concerned ; the uaturally bold expression 
of her cold, grey eye sl softened, then, as much as 
possible, and it beca:ue, to an inexperienced or a 
superficial observer, quite a captivating feature; 
now, the malignity within her heart would not al- 
ways, all of it, rest concealed thcre, but some pur- 
tion of it would uccasionally dart forth from her 
eyes in spite of all her power of self-cuutrol. Her 
lips, always rather tou thin, were growing now 
more pinched and compressed every day of her 
life; but still, and uotwithstanding al) this, there 


was ab agreeable daszie avout her, and when she 
chose, a fascination in her manner, which always 
won its way with those with whom she came in 
contact. 

Rosalie Rathborue. now the only chfld of Sir 
Jonas Rathborne, and Mistress Augusta Camelford 
were cousing; for Augusia was the daughter of 
the Baronet’s eldest sister, who had not married 
till rather late in life. 

Augusta's parents had never possessed more than 
a very moderate competence, and their daughter 
could not rest satisfied with that; from her earliest 
youth, she had pined for wealth and influence, that 
she wight take the place she deemed her right 
amouugst the great and fashionable of the world. 

The rank and station for which she sighed, must 
come-to her by marriage, if at all, she rightly 
argued with herself; and so, when she had reached 
the age of twenty-twu, and no young lover, suf- 
ticiently wealthy to satisfy her cravings, had pre- 
scnted himself,she had accepted, without hesitation, 
au old one, who had solicited her hand. . 

She was married and a widow iu little more 
tham @ year. 

Martin Camelford, the old mam. who became 
Auguste’s husband, was » widower, with an only 
son, who quitted his father with disgust, as seon as 
this prepusterous union had taken place, 
large estate, and all were settled on Augusta be- 
fore the day of her union ; it was the condition on 
which she geve her hand to her aged suitor. 

Once his wife, she soon worried and tormented 
the old man to his grave. 

But a fortnight before he died, old Martain 
Camelford muttered forth to his young wife: “ Iam 
about to die, and you will have been the 
cause of my death !” 

A cynical and derisive smile was Augusta’s only 


“ Bho | reply 


“We have been, both of us, too cunning, far too 
cunning, even for ourselves !” 

“What is it you mean?” his wife asked, 
quickly. 

But Martin Camelford jabbered on, not hearing, 
or not heeding the question. 

“ Yes, we have been too cunning, not only for 
each other, but for ourselves likewise—my punish- 
ment first arrives,” the old man continued. “Iam 
about to die, as the penalty of my duplicity. Your 
chastisement will reach you soon as! am in my 
tomb, and ‘twill be a real torture to you; yes, & 
terrible torture for all your life to come !” 

“What is it you mean, I say? Tell me—I will 
know!” Augusta sternly said, as she advanced 
menacingly towards her husband's couch. 

But Martin Camelford would not answer her. He 
lay and chuckled quietly, and slavered, and peeped 
at her, from out the corners of his eyes, with a very 
peculiar expression, which, though not then, she 
soon after most fully understood. 

“ Why should I heed him? He hae fallen into 
his dotage !” was Augusta’s satisfied thought, as she 
looked with loathiug cuntempt on the man to whom 
slie had so readily sold herself. 

“When I am gone will commence your punish- 
ment!” old Martin Camelford again faltered forth, 
and scarce apn huur ere he died. 

“ Will your miserable ghost haunt me ?” sneered 
Augusta. Well, let it come. I could endure that 
better than your living preseuce !” 

“ By something far more terrible will you, through 
all your life, be haunted !” 

These were the old man’s last words, and the 
sound of them contiuued to ring in Augusta’s ears 
long after the power of speech had for ever forsaken 
him who had spoken them. 

Martin Camelford’s son had heard nothing of his 
father’s illness, aud kuew not of his death until 
fully a month after the old man’s body bad Leen 
placed within the family vault. 

His father dead, and his father’s widew in pos- 
session of the family estates, was what young 
Camelford found on his returu to the howe he had 
betore, and of his uwu free will, abauduued. 

But he bore it all amazingly well; be could not 
be expected to regret his father very deeply ; while 
concerning the estates—— Well !—he lost no time 
in seeking out his father’s young widow, and she, 
on learning whom he was, deigued to say, but in a 
somewhat cold and haughty manner, and with a 
most transparent insincerity, that if she could be of 
any service to him in the future, she would be very 
happy, to which young Gerald Camelford replied : 

“J shall never truuble you in the future, madam, 
but you can do me a slight favour in the present.” 

“And what is that, I pray you?” Augusta care- 
lessly demanded. 


“Simply to terminate your usurpation of estiicr 
which rightfully belong to me,” said Gerald. 

“Tam that 1 cannot oblige you,” sneered 
the widow; “since they have been legally bequeathed 
to me by your father.” 

P — illegally, madam; and you have been his 
upe 

Auguste started, and turned pale. She had begun 
to comprehend the meaning of that threat which, 
when spoken, she had su soorned—had slight«d ag 
the raving of s wandering mind. Shwe was about 
to learn how lucid had been her husband’s speecu. 

“My father had no power to alienate the estates 
from me, his only son, and only pussible heir,” 
Gerald resumed. “ As soon, I may not say to your 
satisfaction, | will ve to you.” And the young 
— appeared to draw delight from her discom- 

ture. 

Lawyers came—documents were produced, and 
the cheated A was svon compelled to ackuow- 
ledge that she could claim neither an acre of ground, 
nor a single tree of the several thousands of both ; 
she could not even demand to dwell within the man- 
sion; nothing had she the power longer to hoid, 
save the few hundred pounds, of which, during her 
brief marriage, she had obtained sion. 

Gerald made no pretence of pity for her, as she 
stood, panting and foaming, with a useless rage, 
her whole aspect that of a baffled fury. 

When left alone, with no eye to gaze upon her 
tortures, she tore her hair, and raved in perfect 
madness—to know herself so duped, so degraded— 
to have sold herself to that old mau for that 
which now had come to her; to know that all her 
wily scheming, her deep cajolory had terminated 
thus ; her life blighted new, and henceforth, however 
long it might endure. 

For others than herself this was to prove a bitter 
misery; for the blow which had now befallen her, 
became the cause of others, more heavy than this, 
to innocent persons, who had not, like herself, 
merited to suffer. 

Augusta—rich and great—had been harmless to 
thuse she now was fated to destroy. 

The wretched story of what she called, and really 
believed tu be Ler wrongs, travelled fast; but of all 
who heard, Sir Jonas athborne was, perhaps, the 
only one who pitied he; tur he Lad helped to pro- 
mote the match which bad undone her; and, be- 
sides, he liked her much; far better, indeed, than 
his own daughter; for Rosalie was quiet, and uever 
demoustrative in the love and reverence in which 
she really held her father; and his was a poor, 
weak mind, that could uot penetrate tu anything, 
however slight the surface it lay beneath. 

Outward show, and ostentatious professions, 
whose hollowness it would have required but small 
discernment to comprehend, passed easily with him 
fur real and sterling truth ; this Augusta had early 
discovered, and was not slow in making the 
Barunet’s weakuess redound to her own great ad- 
vantage. 
Since the cruel trick which had been played her, 
Sir Junas had become her great, perhaps her only 
resource, for the future. He had entreated her to 
make his house entirely her own, and she had not 
been for many weeks a resident in his mansion, be- 
fore she was his perfect idol, his oracle of wisdom ; 
and he in fact, little as he suspected it, the slave 
of her slightest word. 

“ He is old, and growing feeble in mind, and body 
both,” was the widow's constant thought, “and his 
wealtb shall compensate me for that of which I 
have been with such base treachery defrauded.” 

She did not seem at all aware of the treachery 
she was now herself perpetrating towards her cousin, 
Rosalie. 

Sharp and snappish had become the speech of 
Sir Jonas Rathborne to his daughter, whenever he 
eucountered ber, and it was to spure herself the pain 
of often meetiug him, that she had solicited permis- 
sion to inhabit that isolated, and, by the domestics, 
dreaded wing of the mausion, where we now have 
left her. 

Three sons and a daughter had been born to Sir 
Jonas Rathburne. The boys had early died ; and the 
Laronet’s first dislike to his daughter had been, be- 
cause she had not gone to the grave instead of at 
least one of them ; but had chosen rather to |: ve and 
become his heiress, when it was an heir that he re- 
quired. For now, with his own death, and with 
Kosalie’s marriage, both of which eventa, even his 
limited capacity of intellect enabled him to under- 
stand, were, to say the least, extremely probable, his 
very name would become extinct, since, only he and 
Rosalie were living now to bear it. 

There soon came a day when Sir Jonas felt as- 
sured that his daughter would be wedded with one 
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well worthy the honour of being allied to his house 
and name, and that, with smal! delay, and greatly 
he rejoiced ; and at the same time, he bad good rea- 
son to believe that his niece would shortly enter 
into second nuptials, on this occasion with a young 
man ; and he grieved—Rosalie he could well spare, 
he thought, but to be bereft of Augusta’s charming 
society would reuder him very lone and desolate. 

A vain and foppish young gentleman, named Al- 
bert Marsden, a fashionable of the day, had formerly 
been enthralled by Augusta’s charms, enraptured by 
her tall and commanding figure, and dazzled by the 
glances of her large and somewhat protruding eyes. 

He had hotly wooed Augusta, and she had by no 
means discouraged him, although she had never 
seriously thought of him as a husband. He was 
smart and well-looking envugh, but he had one 
blemish which, with her, was insurmountable—an 
insufficient fortune tur the life which she had marked 
out for herself; and sv, when old Martin Camel- 
ford presented himself. the young lover was jilted by 
her without the slightest pang of shame or of 
remorse ; lightly, and without one consoling word, 
did she send him from her. 

And yet, strange to say, Albert Marsden’s infa- 
tuation forsook him not; his luve for this heartless 
woman endured sv firmly, that very shortly after 
she had become a widow, be returned, again pro- 
posed to her, and was this time formally ac- 
cepted. 

Lut for all that, their marriage was not to be, 
and the suffering she had inflicted was to return 
threefold to Augusta—not only concerning Albert 
Marsden, but always, with every wicked action, and 
they were many, of her most atrocious life. 

Arthur Gresham was the innocent cause that this 
persevering lover of Augusta’s was for a second 
time discarded by her. 

Arthur became for awhile a resident in the man- 
sion of Sir Jonas Rathborne, and terrible were the 
events, not only to himself, but to others far dearer 
to him than himself, of which his presence there be- 
came the cause. 

In the hardest and most cruel heart, there must 
ever be, ‘tis certain, some soft and yielding spot, if 
ouly we knew where to probe it—the one, soft 
corner of Augusta’s heart was reached, although he 
knew not, vor even in the slightest degree suspected 
it, by Arthur Gresham. 

Augusta loved this young man, with all the 
affection of which her iron soul was capable, almost 
from the very first instant she had beheld him. 
This sudden, soft emotion was the first, and only 
one she ever knew. 

The love of the wicked is generally as strange 
and as perverse as is their hatred; but for some- 
thing good, even the most depraved must surely 
always have affection, for without such relief to 
their evil passions, soon would they be overwhelined 
by them. 

Albert Marsden was again treated coldly and 
haughtily by Mistress Augustus Camelford, and it 
was not long ere he discovered the cause. Too 
s00n was he certain that Arthur Gresham was his 
successful, though, at present, unconscious rival. 

Not till his patience had been stretched to its 
very utmost limits, did he thus address the woman, 
who was anxiously awaitiug an opportunity for 
ever to discard him. 

‘Augusta, you have dealt very hardly with me 
—have tried :ne long and mercilessly, and I can 
6ustain no more !” 

He paused, and seemed to gasp for breath. 

“ Proceed, I pray you!” said Augusta, calmly 
and coldly. 

“Oh, Augusta!” tremblingly and almost frantically 
pleaded the young wan, who could uot, withouta 
last effurt, for ever resign that which had been so 
long his dearest hope. “Oh, Augusta! say it has 
been only that you might make sport of my 
tortures tuat you have dwelt with such secming 
foudness on every look and word of this Arthur 
Gresham—avow it, Augusta!—oh, avow it! and 
save us both!” 

Augusta's lip curled with derision. 

““Suy that, in reality, you have never swerved 
from your promised truth to me—that still you love 
me?” Albert cried imploringly, clasping his bands 
aud sivkiug on his knees before her. 

*] bave never loved you!” Augusta harshly 
responded, looking down with cold contempt upon 
her kneeliug suitor. 

“Enough !” exclaimed Albert Marsden, starting 
to his feet, and addressing ber with a concen- 
trated rage, which almost robbed him, for the 
mowent, of the power of utterance, so that his 
words were asped forth rather than spoken. 

“Tf it be cussible that you possess a heart, I yet 


will reach it,” said the young man; “ you shall hear 
no more of my love; but my vengeance for this, 
the second outrage you have offered to my devo- 
tion, shall pierce you witb a greater pang than could 
a dagger’s point !” 

Augusta treated his menace as the vain raving of 
& disappointed lover; and she was wrong, for Albert 
Marsden kept his word, xs shortly we shall see. 

It is now uecessary that we should introduce to 
our readers a person who is destined to become one 
of the most prominent, and important figures 
throughout this, our story. 

Clarence Hartly, whose stately, almost palatial 
country residence was within a few miles of Sir 
Jonas Rathborne’s mansion, was a gentleman of 
great wealth, anc most benevolent disposition ; he 
was not more than thirty years of age, but the 
dignified gravity of his features, and the quiet bear- 
ing of his tall and noble figure, caused him to ap- 
pear, perhaps, somewhat older than he really was. 
His way of speaking, always quiet and deliberate, 
even cold, and his seeming impassibility, afforded 
no indication of the generous impulses which were 
so unceasingly aroused within his heart. 

He was proud of his honourable ancestry, and 
was bimself of unblemished name, the ve.y soul of 
honour. 

When Arthur Gresham, at so early an age, had 
been cast upon the world, his only help had 
come from Clarence Hartly, who had lost no time 
in seeking out and giving employment to the poor 
young artist. 

Clarence commanded picture after picture, and 
would insist on pricing them himself, that he might 
have an excuse for paying to his protégé far more 
than their intrivsic value. 

These men, the patron and the patronised—the 
one, 6o seeming cold and dignified, the other, so 
ardent and so impetuous, soon became, through 
constant association, firm and devoted friends; and 
the day came when their friendship for each other 
was severely tried, and bravely bore the test. 

Clareuce Hartley, a frequent visitor at the man- 
sion of Sir Jouas Rathborue, bad grown enamvoured 
of Kosalie; but had not yet gone so far as to tell 
her of his love, which she, indeed, had never di- 
vined, so apparently calm and equable was he 
always in her presence. 

It was against all probability that he should speak 
to his frieud Arthur Gresham of the passion which 
his heart had conceived for Rosalie Rathborne ; yet 
what misery had been spared to many had he been 
less punctilious. 

Clarence Hartley, interested alavays for his friend, 
obtained for him a commission to paint a picture 
for Sir Jouas Kathborne, and it was arranged that 
A: thur should become an inmate of the old baronet’s 
mansion, and there paint the picture commanded, 
aud @ very fatal arrangement it proved. 

It happened—and it wasa great misfortune—that 
on the very day on which Arthur, conducted 
thither by his friend Clarence, entered on his resi- 
dence at the Baronet’s, Clarence Hartley himself 
was suddenly called away to Scotland, where he had 
relatives, on some very impurtaut family matters, 
and was detained there several months. 

Arthur Gresham was treated by Sir Jonas, not as 
a hired artist, but as the friend of Clarence Hartley. 
Ou his own merits, for his handsome looks, and very 
winning manner, was he welcumed by Rosalie and 
by Mistress Augusta Camelford. 

Sir Jonas had no thought of danger for either 
daughter or niece. The lot of both of them he 
considered as already decided, although Clarence 
Hartley had not yet openly declared himself ; aud be- 
sides after all, the young man, Arthur, was but an 
artist, was the old gentleman’s reflection; and the 
girls were, one of them, the daughter, and the 
other, the niece of a Baronet, and of course that 
was all sufficient. How was it that the astute Au- 
gusta perceived none of the gentle glances which 
soon began to be exchanged between Rosalie and 
the handsome artist? Was she made blind by Ler 
great vanity, which would never suffer it to enter 
her thoughts, that the timid, shrinking Rosalie 
could become a rival to one, who in every way, ac- 
cording to Augusta's thinking, so far transcended 
her? 

Be that as it may, Mistress Augusta Camelford 
really loved Arthur Gresham, and believed that she 
had but to let him see it was so to bring him to her 
feet. 

The charming Rosalie and the young artist well 
understood how very dear to each other they had 
become, long before a single word of love had been 
exchanged between them. 

Both of them soun grew sad and silent in each 
other’s presence; both seemed as if they wished, 


but had not courage to shun each corer, for could 
they hope that they should e’er belo. one to the 
_ No, theirs could but nrove a hopeless 
ove. 

Both believed the Baronet’s pride would never 
suffer him to give consent to such an union for 
his daughter; and justly, Arthur told himself, 
might he be upbraided for having dared w raise his 
thoughts so high, for having stolen away Rosalie’s 
heart. Was it not to dishonour himself that he 
should betray the confidence that had been reposed 
in him by his patron and employer ? 

But Arthur svon again reflected that he had not 
acted thus—had made no effurt to win a love which 
through life could be to him, alas! but a torturing 
remembrance. 

The coustant reserve and constraint of these 
lovers with each other was, no doubt, the principal 
cause that Augusta never suspected their passion ; 
either that, or her own imagined superiority ; be- 
sides, Arthur, ever so silent with Rosalie, had always 
pleasant words for Augusta. Yes, yes, he loved her, 
Mistress Camelford could have no doubt of that! 

It was immediately after breakfast one morning, 
that Sir Jonas said, in a very sudden manner, “ Do 
you happen to have any skill in portrait painting, 
Mr. Gresham ?” 

“ Formerly, for my amusement,” was Arthur's 
reply, “I practised that art, and, I may boast, was 
tolerably successful.” 

“Tf I dared solicit that you would honour my 
unworthy features,” Augusta said, and with a look 
which she intended should be perfectly entrancing. 

Arthur would be, of course, but too delighted to 
sketch Augusta’s portrait—so, at least, he said, 
smiling and bowing to her. 

“Not so fast, Augusta dear,” the baronet plea- 
santly objected; “it is I who must first be served, 
if Mr. Gresham will do me that favour ?” 

“It will be impossible, Sir Jonas, that I should 
equal that portrait of you which I have seen ip 
your library,” was Arthur’s response. 

“T shall uot ask you to attempt it,” larghed the 
baronet; “it is my daughter’s likeness I would 
solicit you to paint.” 

Rosalie’s face was in a moment suffused with a 
deep blush, although Arthur, greatly surprised and 
gratified as he really was at the request, had not 
dared to glance towards her. 

Neither Sir Jonas nor Augusta had observed 
Rosalie; the former continued speaking to Arthur, 
and the latter, pressing together her thin lips, was 
wondering at the baronet’s strange desire. Had all 
her labour been in vain? Was this intended as a 
token of the father’s returning love for his 
daughter? 

She might have spared herself that one moment's 
fear, for, presently, Sir Jonas said : 

“Her miniature has been eutreated for by the 
gentleman who has proposed to me for her 
hand.” 

This announcement was, to Rosalie and the 
artist a startling shock. Their eyes, for just a 
single moment, met, and each saw that the other 
was very, very pale. Neither Augusta nor the 
baronet were permitted to perceive the emotion of 
the lovers. 

“Some one has solicited my cousin’s hand?” 
exclaimed Augusta, in a tone which implied that 
she considered such @ circumstance exceedingly 
remarkable. 

“A gentlemen, than whom there exists no one 
more worthy of my daughter and an alliance with 
my uame, and we are honoured, Rosalie, by his 
solicitation,” Sir Jonas went on to say; “it is only 
this morning his proposal has reached me, and 
without delay, I shall inform him that it is ac 
cepted.” 

“ Aud what, pray, is the name of this so wel- 
come suitor?” Augusta, with pardonable curiosity, 
demanded. 

And Arthur turned his head towards the Bar net, 
as if anxious for the reply, but Rosalie moved aot, 
still and motionless, through all, she sat. 

“I am entreated to be secret coucerniug his 
name, until he shall himself arrive to announce it,” 
said Sir Jonas. 

Of any objection or renunstrance from his 
daughter as to her acceptance of this, at present, 
unknown and nameless husband, the Baronet had 
no idea; it was for him to choose with whom lis 
daughter should wed, and hers, silently and uncom- 
plainingly, and with, at all events, seeming readi- 
ness, to obey. 

And had not Arthur Gresham been thrown across 
her path, at least, uncomplainingly. Rosalie’s father 
would have been obeyed. 

It raised the envy of Mistress Augusta Camelford 
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that her cousin was about to make certainly an 
houourable and wealthy, if not a noble marriage, 
aud she followed Sir Jonas Rathborne from the 
breakfast-ruom, knowing that she would be able 
easily to extort from him the name of the man 
whuse perverted taste, so she considered it, had led 
him to find attraction with the insipid Rosalie. 

“An old wan, and an old idiot, no doubt!” Au- 
xnsta mentally exclaimed, with reference to her 
cousin’s suitor; and then she painfully remem- 
tered .he old man, who had been no idiot, to whom 
formerly she had given herself, and whose hated 
name she yet was forced to bear. Then she 
siniled; she had thought of Arthur Gresham; the 
uame of Camelford would not much longer bea 
loathing burthen to her! 

Realizing now, for the first time, to its fullest ex- 
tent, the great agony of seeing every hope of pos- 
sessing the young girl whom he so worshipped, for 
ever snatched from him, Arthur, forgetting all else, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Rosalie! You will not wed this un- 
known suitor for your hand ?” 

And Rusalie covered her face and sobbed, but an- 
ewered not a word. 

The entreaty which Arthur had just uttered was 
the declaration of his love for her, which hitherto 
he had not dared to speak, and her sobs were the 
avowal that his passion was well reciprocated. 
Both understood, but neither had needed this con- 
firination of their love for each other. 

Arthur would paint the miniature likeness of 
Rusalie Rathborne ; yes, but for himself alone! 
Rosalie lost to him, her portrait should rest upon his 
heart so long as life lasted to him—should go with 
him to the grave. 

“You will paint my likeness when you have 
completed Rosalie’s, will you not ?” Augusta, with 
smiling entreaty, said to the artist. 

He could but promise that he would do so. 

Augusta seldom entered Artbur’s studio while 
Rosalie was sitting to him; be could not make a 
correct likeness, she knew, if his attention was 
constantly distracted ! 

Her motive for acting and speaking thus was, 
that when her own turn came she might be alone 
and undisturbed with Arthur, and she would well 
improve the occasion. 

‘That Gresham must now have well availed him- 
self of his opportunities with Rosalie will be clear, 
if the reader has not already forgotten how our story 
commenced. 

Arthur was very long in completing the portrait; 
Ww Was quite amazing to Sir Jonas the number of 
sittiugs that were required from Rosalie. 

It was, however, nearly finished, when, one morn- 
ing, the Baronet came to the studio when Rosalie 
was there with the artist, and urged the latter to 
bis speed—for Sir Jouas Lad just reccived 
notice that Losalie’s intended husband would in a 
few days arnve to claim his bride. 

The agouy of the lovers now culininated—Arthur 
Dest propused that they should die together, uext 
ie pleaded with her for a secret marriage. Rosalie 
could but know that even this ‘ast would be a ter- 
rible path tor her to tread ; but it was by far the 
least horrible alternative to her—would not shut 
out for ever all hope; and besides, she loved Arthur 
with a devution which was, even to herself, amazing. 
What suffering, with Arthur for her husband, could 
cormpare with that which she would know if forced 
into another's arms; and so clandestinely wedded 
these lovers were, as we already know. 

‘he man who had proposed for Rosalie’s hand 
arrived not as he had promised that he should; 
greatly against his will was he still detained from 
her, and many months flew by, and fearful events 
bad happened before the day when he at last re- 
turned. 

The reader will long since have rightly guessed 
that it was Clarence Hartley who had proposed 
to Sir Jonas Rathborne for his daughter, and had 
heen, as we have seen, gladly accepted by the 
baronet. 

The miniature of his darling Rosalie, which 
Av‘hur Greshan had been so long in painting, 
vas one day to cause a thrill of unexpected and 
unhope l-for joy to two despairing hearts. 

Ard now that we have done with retrogression, 
i ix time to remember how long, and with what 
still ceremony, we have left Rosalie and Mistress 
Csonelford standing together in that apartment of 
the so little frequented wing of Sir Jonas Rath- 
litdislon. 


(To be cont 
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THE MELANCHOLY MAN. 
BY HEZEKIAH SAD. 


My name is as you have just read it. Sad isan old 
name, and for many generations lias been perpetuated 
by the male progenitors of my father’s family as a sur- 
name. How the name of Sad first originated, I know 
not; but I have often entertained conjectures that it 
was first applied to some one of my worthy ancestors on 
account of his tendency to melancholy, which so rests 
upon my head, not as an incubus—not as a shadow; 
but as something I glory in, live in, and expect to die 
in, with as much zest as a dolphin exists in and dies 
in the briny deep. 

I never undertook to smile but three times in my 
life. The first time I tried it I was conscious that 
those who beheld me at the time opened their eyes 
widely as though startled by an apparition; and 
should I have continued my exertions to look plea- 
sant, they would have sent, in all human probability, 
for a physician, or else have administered some 
nauseous dose of medicine, thinking, perhaps, that I was 
undergoing the premonitory symptoms of a fit. The 
second time I tried to smile I did it, though reluc- 
tantly, atthe urgent request of a young lady, to whom 
the larger half of my melancholy heart was given in 
melancholy love, and to whom I was paying my me- 
lancholy addresses. O1! ye who have been born with 
a natural smile dimpling your infantile chins—whose 
very eyes have from the day of birth sparkled with 
that undying mirth and glee which is the mainspring 
of your existences—you have never known, so well as 
I, how to appreciate the smiling gift, and yet be un- 
able to perform a smile, even for the sake of one you 
dearly loved! Yes, the second time I tried to smile, 
I was actuated by motives of love; I thought that to 
thwart her wish in this respect would be a signal for 
me to bid adieu for ever to the light that Llope was 
holding full in mine own melancholy pathway, oh, 
frail, talse-reasoning melancholy chip of mortality 
that I was, not to know that such an effort would 
drive her trom my side in terror! Yes, I tried to 
smile; I tent over her with the well-formed reso- 
lution to lend her gaziug eyes the rapture which I 
should impart to her loving heart, by a benign illumi- 
nation of joy, which I intended should beam on my 
face in the shape of a smile—a smile rivalling the 
morning sunbeams that dance on the ripples of a mill 
pond. Why did my beloved one start so? Why did 
her face wear that expression of horror and disgust . 
IIad I committed an unpardonable blunder? Had I, 
Hezekiah Sad, made a most pudding-headed mistake ? 
Yes; all of these, this, that, in fact everything; and 
what was a thousand times worse, I lost my ladye- 
love. 

The third and last time [I attempted to smile I 
smiled for my own edification, looking into a mirror, 
for I wished to fathom the mysterious power of evil 
which my smile possessed; and I can assure you, 
reader, I did fathom it, and so well that no mortal 
shall ever behol:l it again, not even in my sleep; for 
a thing so difficult to perform in waking hours, surely 
Queen Mab would not wish to impose upon my 
dreams. So completely did I fathom its mystery that 
I never wish to behold it again, reflected to my own 
eyes; it was a diabolical grin, that a skeleton would 
not countenance—sumething in demon wilderness be- 
youd the conception of a ghost. 

Iain very fond of melancholy music; the ‘t Dead 
March in Saul” has a peculiar place in my bosom; it 
takes out the stopper of the fountain pipe of my heart, 
and I revel in a flood of tears. I never shed tears of 
joy, or what are tears of joy in the common accepta- 
tion of the term: but in reality it is joy tour me to 
shed tears of sadness, they so suit my melancholy 
nature. I had rather hear it thunder than to listen 
to a gay and sprightly tune, though the fairy feet of 
beautiful damsels keep time to its intonation, There 
is nothing in the world that I can laugh at. Why, a 
laugh would be a most preposterous thing for me to 
undertake; for, considering the effect of one of my 
smiles, @ laugh would doom me to a life in the mad- 
house in less time than I occupied im eudeavouring to 
perpetrate it. 

I do not believe that it ever was intended by any 
ordaining power that a thought of mirth should enter 
my mind. I cannot comprehend, or take a joke; to 
be made an object of ridicule is my extreme fear; 
and oh, how I hate to hear anybody else laugh at my 
very melancholy sayings. Still, as though it were or- 
dained that in such things a direct antagonism should 
exist, I never yet attempted to make a speech of any 
kind in public, without being assailed with a perfect 
storm of laughter, grating and jarring upon the tender 
sensibilities of my melancholy mind. Now [I never 
could well understand why people will laugh at my 
melancholy sayings; I fathomed the mystery at- 
tached to my smile—perhaps if I should seek to fa- 
thom the mystery of my words a more astounding re- 
velation would be made unto me than was made the 
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day I examined into the merits and mysteries of that 
sinile which so startled me and made me resvive never 
pervetrate another one. 


I wonder now, if to comprehend the mirth-pro- 
voking potency uf my melancholy words would induce 
me to eschew talking altogether? It would be a sad 
thing to be compelled to part with the lingual bles- 
sing; and yet it would prove beneficial tu me. if by so 
doing I could rid myself of being puffed in the county 
newspapers as a decided wit—as one possessing all the 
‘aculties of an expert comic actor. But my resolve is 
fined. [ will solve the problem of my words, and u 
necessary will never speak another word, or dip my 
pen in the ebon fluid for the purpose of expressing my 
melancholy ideas. £ will strive to exist in melan- 
choly silence—fold usy hands in melancholy idleness ; 
for if my pen, and my tongue, and my attempted 
smile but provoke rvars of merriment from my merry 
brothers they will also laugh at my gestures; and 
oh! LUezekiah Sad, thy sensibilities will not bear the 
stroke of being laughed at, though as a comic aciur 
thy mirth-provoking melancholy words and acticne 
should bring thee the millions of a Rothschild. 

I possess every other faculty perfect but that of 
mirthfulness ; owing to the want of this, my every 
thought and action is governed by melancholy. 
Through melancholy I worship; through melancholy I 
eat, drink. and sleep; through melancholy I love and 
hate; through melaucholy I talk and write ; through 
melancholy I cogitate; and in fact through mcelau- 
choly 1 view everything in nature, and deduce my 
theories therefrom. Among the lista of the animal 
creation I revere the name of frog ; not because of the 
melancholy confirmation of the name itself, but be- 
cause of the melancholy music with which he filla the 
air of summer evenings. He it is that stirs up the 
waters of feeling within me; and his melancholy 
visage as he sits by the pond and mournfully uttere 
his croak is, as my most intimate friends tell me, 
most perfect model of my own. 


NOISE. 
THERE is an immense amount of brain-distressing noise 
on this planet of ours; and though some of us may be 
blessed with a nervous system too vigorous to be in- 
commoded by its clamour, there are thousands of a more 
delicate and susceptible organisation, to whom noise is 
something worse thau an inconvenience. Whoever 
has read Ben Jonson’s dream, “ The Silent Woman.” 
will remember the idiosyncrasy of poor Morose, at 
whom everybody in the piece laughs unmercifully. He 
muffies his head with a seven-fold envelope of night- 
caps to shut out the discords of the street; he fees 
voci/erous persons in his neighbourhood to go away ; 
he devises rooms with double walls and triple ceilings ; 
he keepe his windows shuttered, and lives by candle 
light; he assaults the town-crier, compels his own 
servants to wear worsted stockings over their shoes; 
and will have none to wife who is not literally an ** in- 
expressive she.” The imaginary case of Morose is of 
course an extreme one, and yet it has often been almost 
paralleled in real life. From the following stanzas 
in Thomson's ‘* Castle of Indolence,” it is fair to pre- 
sume that the poet of the Seasons, like Macbeth after 
his wife got him into difficulty, was easily appalled by 
Nvise :— 
“No cocks, with me, to rustic labour call, 

From village on to village sounding clear; 

No tardy swauin uo shrill-voiced matron’s squall; 

No dogs, no babes, no wives to stun your ear ; 

No hammer's thump, no horrid blacksmith sear; 

No noisy tradesman, your sweet slumbers sturt 

With sounds that are a misery to hear; 

But all is calm, as would delight the heart 

Of Syvarite of old, all nature and all art” 
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A BELL is a handy hint, when a bore will not take 
any other hint to go. 

Too much familiarity breeds contempt. Plutarch 
observes, that out of three of the best things, three of 
the worst arise—from truth, hatred; from familiarity, 
contempt; from happiness, envy. 

THE PorTuGuese are rather short and thick-set, 
but, otherwise, generally straight and well formed. 
Dress coats are rarely seen, except at parties. They 
are fond of military show, and most of the men weur 
a sort of * fatigue jacket,” trimmed with braid, when 
about their ordinary occupations. The nights ano 
mornings are quite cool; and, whenever called out 
late, I have found the short Spanish cloak, usually 
worn here, exceedingly comfortable. The taste of the 
ladies is somewhat theatrical—light fancy silks being 
worn on almost all occasions. They are fond of jewel- 
lery, and wear imme‘we earrings of gold and filigree. 
studded with carved soral, and tricked out witb little 
blue turquoise drop.. They are passionately fond o} 
“ foreigners,” and bestow on such their sweetest smiles 
They are justly proud of their very small feet, and love 
dearly to be flattered. You couldn't possibly dv ther 
a greater favour than to look straight into their lan 
guishing, dark eyes, and tell them how pretty they 
are. And thea such white teeth and ruby lips. Dear 
jmet but don’t venture vu a kiss unless you faucy 
| garlic !—Lurchel 
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SIR JOHN PAKINGTON, BART. 


THE gentleman whose portrait we this week give 
has gained well deserved popularity for the exer- 
tions he has used in the cause of education. Sir 
John Pakington was born in the year 1799. He is 
ason of the late Mr. William Russell, of Powick 
Court, in Worcestershire. After studying at Eton 
College, he finished his educational career at Oriel 
College, Oxford. 

While yet early in life, his uncle, the former Sir 
John Pakington, died, when the subject of our 
memoir succeeded him in the estates, and also the 
name and arms of Pakington by license. It was 
not till 1837 that Sir 
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u the Honse, we quote the following :—Sir John 
has probably the reputation among seme people of 
being a good speaker, for he is very fluent, never 
hesitates for a moment, and never for an instant 
loses the thread of his discourse. He will often 
travel away from his subject into a parenthesis of a 
quarter of an hour’s length; he never, however, 
loses his way, but comes back to the point whence 
he started as unerringly as a well-trained setter. 
Indeed, he often reminds us of that sagacious 
animal beating a field ; he is so sedulous in exhaust- 
ing his ground; so cautious not to leave a yard un- 
traversed. He may have often been over the field 
before, and other members may have followed in 
his steps, but that is of no consequence. He has 


377 
THE GRAVE OF THE BELOVED. 

Tur grave of those we have loved—what a place 
for meditation! There it is that we call up, in long 
review, the whole history of virtue and gentleness, 
and the thousand endearments lavished upon us 
almost unheeded in the daily intercourse of in- 
timacy ; there it is that we dwell upon the tender- 
ness—the solemn, awful tenderness of the parting 
scene. 

The bed of death, with all ite stifled griefse—ite 
noiseless attendance—its mute, watchful assiduities ‘ 
The last testimonies of expiring love! The feeble, 
fluttering, thrilling—oh, how thrilling !—pressure 
of tho hand! The last fond look of the glazing 


undertaken the task of beating that field, and he 
will do it. A very industrious, painstaking man is 


eye, turning from us even ov the threshold of ex- 
istence! The faint, tultering accents, struggling 
in death to give one more 
axsurauce of affection ! 


John entered upon a 
parliamentary career, be- 
ing then first returned 
for Droitwich as a Con- 


servative. 

Almost his first essay 
was to attack the then 
new policy of the late 
Sir Robert Peel on the 
corn law question. Asa 
Conservative, he sturdily 
maintained his character; 
and his opposition to Sir 
Robert was of that sin- 
cere and honest nature 
that he not only gained 
the esteem of all parties, 
but Sir Robert Peel him- 
self was the first man to. 
advance aud recommend 
him fora Baronetcy. Her 
Majesty conferred this 
distiaction upon him in 
1846, shortly before the 
attacks of the Protection- 
ists and the strength of 
the political parties at- 
tached to Lord John Rus- 
sell compelled Sir Robert — 
Peel to give way. 

Sir John Pakington’s 
well-known zeal fur the 
Conservative cause was 
not forgotten when op- 
portunity presented itself. 
On the formation of Lord 
Derby's first Government, 
he was entrusted with 
the important office of 
Secretary of State for the 
C@onial Department. Si- 
multaneously with this, 
was the appointment of 
Mr. Disraeli to the office f 
of Chancellor of the Ex-* 
chequer. Previously to 
this, Sir John Pakington 
had only figured as a 
chairman of quarter ses- 
sions, and Mr. Disraeli 
had only distinguished 
himself as a novelist. 

Many were the sneers 
at these appointments; 
but Sir John Pakington, 


aye, go to the grave 
of buried love, and medi- 
tate! There settle the 
account with thy con- 


once fairly introduosd in 
his office, worked with a 
zeal and assiduity which 
soon gained him friends; 
and so long as the Derby 
Micistry remained in 
office ‘ue discharged his 
du‘iies faithfully, and, indeed, efficiently. At its 
close, he again retired to the opposition benches. 

During the administration of Lord Aberdeen, he 
took part in the principal debates, and maintained 
his staunch Conservatism. On the return to power 
of his party, he again took office under the Earl of 
Derby, being appointed First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty in which capacity he manfully supported the 
new steam marine. 

Sir John bas been married three times—first to s 
daughter of Mr. Slaney, of Shifnal, Salop; then to 
a daughter of the Bishop of Rochester; and, being 
again a widower, in 1848, he married the relict of 
Cvlonel Davies, of Elmey Park, Worcestershire. 

In personal appearance, Sir John Pakington is a 
elight, well built, gentlemanly man, and speaks with 
much ease and affability, though he is exceedingly 
prosy. From a sketch of the Baronet’s peculiarities 
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Sir John. His voice is a very singular one, and not 
by any means pleasant. There is no music in it. 
Fancy a prolonged note on a bad seraphina, and 
you have something like Sir John’s voice. In per- 


son Sir John is short and small, and he has a re- | 


markably large nose, something of the aquiline sort. 
In dressing he is not able, not exactly dandified, but 
exceedingly neat and prim. His tailor must be @ 
first-rate artist, for not a wrinkle was ever seen in 
his clothes. His boots are of the finest patent 
leather. And we should imagine that he must have 
a new hat at least once a month. And so brisk and 
smart is he, that you would not dream that he is 
upwards of sixty years old. It is right to say that 
Sir John is very much respected in the House, all 
his failings notwithstanding; and that in Wor- 
cestershire he has the reputation of being a very 


sviepce for every past be- 
nefit anrequited —every 
past endearment unre- 
garded—of that departed 
Leing, who can never, 
never return to be 
evothed by thy contri- 
tion! 

if thon art a child. and 
hist ever udded a sorrow 
to the soul, or a furrow 
t» the silvered brow of 
an affectiouate parent— 
i1 thou art a husband, 
a:d hast ever caused the 
{ud bosom that ventured 
its whole happiness in 
t.y arms, to doubt one 
oment of thy kinduess 
or thy truth—if thou art 
a friend, and hast ever 
wronged, in thought, or 
word, or deed, the spirit 
tuat generously confided 
in thee—if thou art a 
lover, and bast ever 
given one  uumerited 
pang to that true heart 
which now lies cold and 
still beneath thy feet— 
then be sure that every 
unkind look, every un- 
gracious word, every un- 
gentle action, will come 
thronging back upon thy 
memory, and knocking 
dolefully at thy soul 
— then be sure that 
thou wilt lie down sor- 
rowing and repentant 
on the grave, aud utter 
the unheard groan, and 
pour the unavailing tear 
—the more deep, more 
hitter, because unheard 
and unavailing. 

Then weave thy chap- 
let of flowers, and strew 
the beauties of nature 
about the grave; con- 
sole thy broken spirit, 
if thou canst, with these 
tender, yet futile, tri- 
butes of regret; but 
take warning by the 
bitterness of this thy 
contrite affliction over 
the dead, and henceforth be more faithful and 
affectiouate in the discharge of thy duty to the 
living. 


BROTHER AND SisTeR.—As fathers love their daugh- 
ters better than sons, and mothers love their sons 
better than daughters, so do sisters feel towards 
brothers a more constant seutiment of attachment 
than towards each other. None of the little vanitics, 
heart- burnings, jealousies, that, alas for poor human 
nature! are but too apt to spring up in female hearts, 
can (or at all events should) arise between brother and 
sister ; each is proud of the success of the other, because 
it cannot interfere with self—nay, on the contrary, is 
flattering to self. Hence, if there@e a bond of family 
union more free from the selfish blots that interrupt ail 
others, it is that which exists between an affectionate 


useful and charitable man ™ 


sister and brother. 
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DUCTOR POMEROY. 


A STORY OF A SISTEKS LUVE. 
AUTHOR OF “MAN'S EVIL SPIRIT,” “acONE IN THE 
WORLD,” ETC., ETO. 
CHAPTER XIX. 
GRATIFIED REVENGE. 


By the magistrate before whom he was taken, Po- 
meroy, on evidence confessedly slight, was com- 
mitted to take his trial. 

When his day of trial came, Harry Lester, the 
barrister, who will not have been entirely forgot- 
ten by the reader, a friend hitherto of the tor’s, 
a playmate of his childhood, most earnestly and 
eloquently defended him. 

Harry Lester had been entreated by Pomeroy to 
become his advocate; the young counsellor revolted 
at the task: but it came in the way of his practice, 
and how could he refuse it? 

But no eloquence could have saved Pomeroy, and 
Lester having faithfully performed his duty, was 
well satisfied that his client should be condemned. 

Between the day of his committal and that of his 
trial, evidence sufficient to convict the Doctor had 
been diligently sought for and obtained, seeming 
trifles had accumulated, and had formed themselves 
at last into a mass of proof which was complete 
against him. 

The Doctor was seemingly calm and collected 
throughout his trial, sending constantly little slips 
of paper on which he had written, with a firm hand, 
hints to his counsel, or questions to be asked the 
witnesses; and when the jury returned with their 
verdict “Guilty,” even then he gave no signs of 
emotion, save the nsual contraction of his brow and 
that terrible look which already we have so often 
seen upon his face; and these went with him as he 
left the dock, when sentence of death had been pro- 
nounced upon him. 

Placed in the condemned cell, the chaplain who 
came to visit him was that other friend of his boy- 
hood, Edward Hargrave. 

His former friend’s appearance did not at all die- 
turb Pomeroy; what mattered such trifles to him 
now ; but Hargrave suffered great emotion; soon, 
also, he had to mourn for the soul of the condemned 
man, whom he found impenitent and impenetrable ; 
and so did he continue to the last, except coneerning 
that which we are now about to relate. 

Two days before that on which the »ooctor- was 
to die, he was informed that « lady nad entreated to 
be allowed an interview with him. 

That mar of tron nerve, till this momento in- 
domitable, now shivered and trembled as though 
suddenly stricken with the palsy. 

The lady, now awaiting bis answer, was described 
to him—yes, it was Estafanza! certainly, he would 
see her. 

A mad hope was with the Docts* now. Eeta- 
fanga could no longer love, but she might pity him 
still, and did, or why came she to him at all—anéd 
she was mistress of enormous wealth, and so her 
influence must be almost unbounded; yes, she had 
come to bid him hope—she would save him from the 
death, which. but an instant since, it had seemed so 
impossible to him that be could avoid. Let him 
live, and anywhere, and under any circumstances, 
he would prosper yet. 

Estafanza presently stood before him—her flaming 
eyes fixed upon his face; the tumultuous heaving 
of her bosom betraying something of the great 
emotion which then was at her heart. 

There was a long silence, which Pomeroy was 
the first to break. 

“ You should pity me,” he meekly began, “for I 
have been driven on by that love with which, from 
the first moment I beheld you, I have been inspired ; 
you have been my only thought, my only wor- 
ship!” 

He paused; Estafanza’s eyes were looking him 
through and through, with that most singular ex- 
pression which they had worn on that well-remem- 
bered day, when, for the first time they had been 
fixed upon his face; but she did not yet attempt to 

; and so the Doctor resumed. 

“If I have desired fame, it has been that I might 
raise myself to your height; if I have sought for- 
tune, it has been that I might place it at your 


feet !” 

Estafanza smiled—a very curious smile. 

‘May I draw hope from that smile?” Pomeroy 
pleaded ; “ act oe my love, but——” and he leaned 
towards Estafanza, sinking his voice toa whisper— 
“ for my life!—wil]l you not tel) me that you pity 
me ?” 

“No!” exclaimed Estafanza. now, at length, 


breaking the silence she had go long maintained, 
and speaking with the concentrated energy of so 
terrible a rage, that Pomeroy, stricken where only 
he was vulnerable. was for once appalled. 

“No!” she thundered, “Ido not pity; I hate 
and curse you! As long before my eyes had ever 
—. upon you, 1 had already cursed and hated 
you 

The Doctor was rivetted with amazement 

“T am bere to gloat upon your torture—to tell 
you of my gratified revenge!” Then, replying to 
the Doctor’s astounded look, she continued, “ You 
cannot comprehend? I will make all clear to 
you. 

With both hands she fastened on the Doctor, and, 
pulling him towards her, hissed into his ear, “ Have 
you quite forgotten Amy Grayland?” 

Pomeroy glared wildly on tafanza, who 
went on to say, ‘‘ Did she not speak to you of her 
absent sister? Well, I am that sister—I am Ce- 
cilia Grayland, and my mother was Spanish born ; 
now do you understand ?” 

The Doctor had been vainly writhing in her 
grasp, but now she hurled him from her, and sent 
him reeling to a co-ner of his cell. 

“Long since is poor Amy dead, and you her as- 
sassin!” Cecilia presently continued. ‘“ You fled 
from her like a coward, as you have ever been, and 
left my sister with a b:uken heart!” 

More quietly, but still as wrathfully, was Cecilia 
speaking now. 

‘None the less did you kill poor Amy because 
you did not poison her! Her death the law was 
powerless to:avenge. Not so her sister!” 

Pomeroy was still, and cowering in the corner of 
his cell, to which but just before he had been 
thrown. 

Cecilia, or Estafanza, which you will, for to both 
of those names she had a perfect claim, continued, 
her eyes piercing to that remote sercer of the cell 
where now her victim “That money, for 
the supposed. lack of which you killed my darling 
Amy, was on its way to you—was almost within 
reach of your hand -when, like dastardly villain, 
you extended it to strike to the heart of the poor, 

maiden who loved you as omy girls of 
ther tender nature can ever love! I resolved to 
| wender you suffering for suffering !” 

‘ Gecilia’s voice was growing louder again, and the 

‘fire in her eye was burning deeper and more pene- 
:teatingly to the Doctor's heart. 
“To gives torture for every one that you had in- 
| ficted an dear Amy. But.she was an ange! in her 
} suffering—ehe was innocent, and her agony and 
death unmerited. You,a wretch, and infamous, the 
which. sow awaits you!” 

“Spareme! :gpare me!” was with difficulty arti-_ 
culated: by Pomeroy, now thoroughly subdued. 

Only by a.gratified smile did Cecilia show. that 

“ L attached myself to your steps 7” this daughter 
of «a vwoman resumed. “Heaven had 
thought fit to.give me beauty, and that beauty has 
served me to destroy you, sinister demon! You 
had crushed my soul in slaying my sister; I, in re- 
turn, havetortured thine! You had started on your 
career in life with a crime; it would need but little 
temptation, I knew, to cause you sotoend. Two 
days hence you will perish ignominiously, abhorreu, 
with my curse, and that of all the world. to follow 
you to perdition !” 

Pomeroy sank entirely to the floor of his cell, 
shuddering and burying his face in his hands. 
When again he raised his head, Cecilia had de- 
parted; he had looked his last upon her! 

“ And for her—with the hope to win her—it was 
that I committed so many crimes!” 

And that thought was like pouring molten lead 
into the Doctor's heart. Gladly now he would have 
seen advanced the hour at which he was to die, 
but even as it was, that hour was not long in 
coming. 

As he stood upon the scaffold, confronting a 
howling and yelling mob, for the last time on earth 
his brow was knit and scowling, and the old, 
devilish expression for the last time distorted his 
otherwise handsome features. 

Not for many days now was postponed that mar- 
riage between Charles and I ucy, which, but for 
Pomeroy, had long since been. They loved, and 
both had been sorely tried; the only cloud, which 
had power ever to cast a shadow over their else- 
unalloyed felicity, was the remembrance which 
would come to them of poor Augustns, aud of his 
fearful death. 

Jacob Brierly and his good dame were well cared 
for ; of that no une will doubt; nor was the driver 


of the waggon in which Lucy had ridden forgotten. 


The purpose for which she of late had lived, ao- 
complished—the revenge which Cecelia had sworn, 
achieved—a reaction ensued, which brought with it 
a terrible remorse—no longer by a desire for ven- 
geance rendered oblivious of all that was due to 
heaven and man, she awoke to a sense of the 
enormity she had committed in tempting a fellow- 
creature, whom it was for heaven alone to punish, 
to his utter destruction here and hereafter ; she felt, 
too late, that she had outraged the divine laws, and 
all the atonement that was possible to her she would 
offer to the heaven she had offended. 

Cecilia returned at once to Spain, and entered a 
convent, to which she gave the whole of her vast 
wealth ; in the spring-time of her youth and beauty 
she, of her own free will, devoted herself to a living 
death, became another victim ; but, thank heaven! 
the last claimed, even now that he lay in his un- 


hallowed grave, by the still insatiate, still unap- 
peased Doctor Pomeroy. 
THE END. 


TO MY LOVED OOOUSIN. 
BY MISS JULIA PLEASANTS. 
WILL you come to my grave at the close of the day, 
When the sunlight is gloriously passing away? 
Will you come, and bring flowers, the saddest that blow 
And leave them to fade like the slumberer below ? 


Bring the rue, and the cypress, fit emblems are they 
Of the gloom that enshrouded my life's early way: 
And ob! fling a pale hyacinth bell on my breast; 
For of all the spring flowers, I love it the best. 


Will you shed not a tear-drop, but come with a smile, 
As you muse on the dust of the sleeper awhile; 

For why should a tear dim the light of thine eye, 
When I loved not the earth, and I feared not to die? 


Ah! recall not mine errors, but bring back to mind, 
That my soul was sincere, and it sometimes was kind; 
Let my few gentle traits to thy memory rise up, 

And as bright as the foam on the flowing wine-cup. 


You will think on my lyrics. so plaintive and sad, 
And remember how few were the blessings I had ; 
And I know you will then let the mould softly close 
On my ‘aults in the grave, where my ashes repuse. 


{ would wish not a stone nor an epitaph there, 
But a bright glossy laure) to wave in the air; 
For I wore in my lifetime ita beautiful leaf— 
The insignia of Fame, and the livery of Grief. 


I won!d not have the world come and coldly look dowe 
On the victim it crowned with so fata) a crown; 
I have lived unbeloved—let me slumber forgot, 
For the accents of praise charm the charnel-house not. 


But a few I would ask to come once ins while, 

And remember my tones and the light of my smile; 
Bring me back as I was, when my bosom was young, 
With a laugh on my lip, and « jest on my tongue 


And oh! think not ‘twas #.d that I faded away, 
For my spirit grew faffit in ite mansion of clay; 
Nor pine that the wanderer no longer wil) roam, 
And the homeless %t last bath been blest with a home 


Ah! so sweetty I'll sleep, with these beautiful hills 
Shutting out the vain world and its tempest of ills; 
Witb my frame, midst its kindred, laid gently to rest, 
Aud my spirit, I trust, with the host of the blest. 


Ah! I know thon wilt weep, for thy heart is like mine, 
Quick to quiver with sorrow and melt into brine; 

But, oh! weep not for me, and it may not be long 

Ere thou'lt stand at my grave, and remember this song. 


SPEAK little and to the purpose, and you will pase 
for somebody. 

THE CRIMEA.—The honey of the Crimea is of & very 
superior quality; the bees, as in Greece, feeding on 
olossoms of the wild thyme of the mountains, and sucb 
flowers as the garden spontaneously affords. Every 
Tartar cottage has its garden, in the cultivation of 
which the owner finds his principal amusement. 
Vegetation is so rapid, that in two years vines not 
only shoot up so as to form a shade before the doors, 
but are actually laden with fruit. They delight to have 
their houses as it were buried in foilage. These, consist- 
ing only of one story, with low flat roofs, beneath trees 
which spread numerous branches quite over them, ind 
constitute villages, which, ata distance are only known 
by the tufted grove in which they lte concealed. When 
the traveller arrives, aot a building is to be seen; it is 
only after passing between the trees, and beneath their 
branches, that he begins to perceive the cottages over- 
shadowed by an exuberant of the walnut, 
the mulberry, the vine, the fig, the olive, the pome- 
granate, the peach, the apricot, the plum, the cherry, 
and the tall black poplar; all of which, intermingling 
their clustering produce, form the most beautiful and 
fragrant canopies than can be imagined.— Lander. 
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THE LaDIES’ PAGES. 
WOMAN'S WORK IN HER WORLD. 
No. VI.—Onw Duties AnD ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


Havine commenced by observing how things 
should be done, and compared these observations 
with the mature experience of a mother, some 
competent female friend, or prudent mistress of a 
family, the learner should proceed to exercise her 
knowledge by practically engaging in the manage. 
ment of the household of which she is a member. 
Mothers who have many daughters should let 
them, when they arrive at a fit age, take by turns 
the management, under her supervision, of their 
father’s house. Whilst under the eye of a mother, 
the. ignorance of the child cannot do much harm. 
and though the anxiety of the mother in the first 
onset will be rather increased than diminished, yet 
the benefit to the children will be so great that 
this ought not to be a consideration to her. In 
time she will reap her reward. 

There is in most people, and particularly young 
people, a strange aversion to regularity—a desire to 
delay what ought to be done immediately, in order to 
do something else, which might as well be done after- 
wards; or what is worse still, eit idling away their 
time doiug nothing. Be assured it is of more conse- 
quence tam any one can conceive, to get the better 
of this idle procrastinating spirit, and to acquire 
habits of constancy, steadiness, and firmness of cha- 
pacter, even in the most trifing matters ; without them 
there can be no regularity or consistency of action or 
character, no dependence, and al] this with the best 
intentions, and firarresoive to do right. But all our 
g20d resolutionsare forgotten when something tempts us 
to a littleeelf-induigenes, or by the intervention of some 
sdile friend, who, thinking she has nothing to do, seeks 
to make others:as file es herself. How is it that 
women are called weak ?-wedo not apply this word in its 
physical cence, but in a moralone. The only answer we 
‘can give.ts, that ae the tree is:traimed so it grows! 
What are the eharactcristies of women generally ? 
weak, vaciliating, and procrastinating. We are humi- 
lated in-enying it; but truth compels us to.esy that it 
isso. Now, weask, ts there anything.in the physical 
organization of women to aceount for these? no, 
decidedly not! It is the result of early training, or 
rather of the want of #4. Weare not saying anything 
that is untrue; every candid and honest woman 
knows in her heart that it isso. For example, we all 
know how difficult it is to get a woman to decide. We 
all know how women put off till to-morrow what could 
be done to-day. We know also that s thousand unfore- 
seen accidents will afterwarde render these neglected 
duties more and more difficult to execute ; and no one 
can say what important consequences may, and often 
do, follow a trivial neglect of this kind. We have 
known one of these procrastinators disoblige, and 
gradually lose very valuable friends, and important 
bequests, by delaying to write for so long a time, 
that, having no excuse to offer, she could not get 
courage enough to write at all, and dropped their 
correspondence entirely. 

Neatness and order in the house and furniture is an 
important part of the duties of a wife, and the want 
of them will greatly affect her position in socivty and 
her character as a woman, and to which, consequently, 
she must herself give attention, since it is not possible 
to rely wholly on the care of servants, in such points, 
without their being often neglected. The best sign 
of a house being well governed is, that nobody's at- 
tention is called to any of the little affairs of it, but 
al] goes on so well that no one is led to make remarks 
upon anything, or to observe any extraordinary effort 
made to produce the general result of ease and elegance 
which prevails throughout. 

A man, when he marries. does so for a helpmate, a 
friend; he does not want @ portable piano to exhibit 
ip his friend's drawing-room, or « doll to ait at the 
head of histable. He wants a woman who is fitted 
for the duties she has solemuly sworn before God's 
altar to fulfil, Let our young friends ponder over 
this, and before they marry, ask themselves the ques- 
tion, am I prepared to undertake the duties of a wife ? 
, What would @ mistress think if she engaged a cook 
who, asan excuse for not underrtanding the management 
of the kitchen, told her that she could write poetry 
and play the piano? or a housekeeper trying to pal- 
Uate the waste of her management, by stating how 
beautiful she could dance the polka? We do not put 
these similes forward in an offensive manner. The 
points of resemblance are exact, only some degrees 
lower in society, and therefore none but -veak minds 
will take offence. With respect to the cooks, we do 
not object to their eingimg and dancing, and even play- 
ing the piano; but we certainly think they ought to 
be able to cook. 

These, then, briefly, are @ few of the duties of a 
woman ; we shall now proceed to point out the use- 
Jesaness of a young girl spending the. whole of her time 
the acquisition of accomplishments which, in uine 


& 


cases out of ten, are never practised in after life. If 
this be doubted, let any one ask the wives of their 
friends how much time they spent in their childhood 


-| in learning accomplishments, and what has been the 


product. How many of the young ladies who have 
epent years in the acquisition of music and drawing, 
have practised it after marriage? Few, very few! 
Let us not be misunderstood; wo do not condemn 
those arts, which, if properly cultivated, go to make 
home happy. But girls too often are forced to learn 
things by their friends, and thereby get a distaste for 
them, and consequently, as soon as they are free, they 
leave them off. If the girl has a taste for such things, 
she will not forget them, or neglect them when 
married; and if she has not, why force her to acquire 
that which she is sure to neglect when she is her own 
mistress P 

The husbands of this country, that is, if they are 
sensible men, doubtless look upon a knowledge of the 
duties of a wife as more important, and more calculated 
to make home happy, than all the accomplishments in 
the world. They would not object to them if they 
were made subsidiary to knowledge of the economy of a 
household, but the ornamental will not do alone, and 
cannot in any case be made secondary to the useful 
and substantial. 

We have thus briefly shown the importance of the 
duties which woman takes upon herself when she 
enters the marriage state, and the folly of spending so 
much time in learning useless accomplishments. In 
another paper we shall point out more fully how a 
knowledge of these duties is to be acquired. 

; Mary ELIZABETH. 


THE LAST AUTUMN FLOWERS, AND HOW 
TO MANAGE THEM. 
AT this season of the year, chrysanthemums are almost 
the only ornamental flowers in gardens, in the open air. 
It is true there are a few lingering roses, geraniums, 
and dahlias, but they are eo battered by the rain and 
wind, and blanched by the sun, that they can scarcely 
be called ornamental. themums, on the con- 
trary, arein their full beauty, and gay in their most 
brilliant colours. They are chiefly yellow, brown, and 
red, changing through great varieties of shades, and 


some being pure white; but, besides the difference of | 


colour, they differ so much in form as to be classed in 
seven divisions: there are the ranunculus flowered, the 
incurved, the China aster flowered, the marigold 
flowered, the clustered, the tapeled, and the quilled. 
The Chinese chrysanthemum was first introduced 
nearly a hundred yeare ago: but some of the varieties 
have only been lately introduced. and innumerable 
sub-varieties are being raised every year from seed. 
The old plants will grow freely in any light, rich soil, and 
they are readily increased by layers or cuttings, or by 
suckers, or divisions of the roots. By every mode of 
propagation they grow easily, and no plants bear 
moving better ; tn fact, they ought to be taken up and 
replanted almost every year to keep them in a proper 
state. When neglected, they grow with long, bare 
stalks; and.as they Gower euly at the extremity of 
the shoots, and as the long thin stems do not send 
out branches, plants thus treated are not at al] orna- 
mental If, on the contrary, they are kept low and 
bushy, they wil] Gower abundantly and become very 
handsome. Semetimes are trained 
against a wall, and this mode of treatment generally 
increases both the size of the €owers and the brilliancy 
of their colours. Botanicalty, the chrysanthemum, like 
the dahlia, is one of the. composite plants, and con- 
sequently what appear to be separate petals are, in 
fact, distinct Gowers, eacb furmished with a calyx, 
corolla, stamen, and pistil, and growing together in a 
eommon involucrum. 

The best manure for chrysanthemums is leaf mould, 
and the ground they are grown in should be well 
drained. When they are kept in pots, the drainage of 
pot-stands or broken pots should be two or three 
inches deep, and the plants should be well watered 
every day; but the pote should never be allowed to 
stand in saucers. When the flowering season is past, 
the old stems should be cut down, and the plants kept 
without artificial heat in a place where they are merely 
protected from severe frost; as, if they are kept too 
warm during the winter, they will grow too fast, and 
the shoots will be yellow and weak. When properly 
treated, they will make strong shoots, from which cut- 
tings may be raised in April or May, ifa number of 
plants should be waated; or, if it be wished to have 
large fine specimens, the old plants may be put into a 
rich border in April or May, and left to grow there till 
the end of the summer, when they may be carefully 
taken up and repotted, if they are wanted to flower in 
pots; and after they have been shaded for a few days, 
to allow them to re-establish themselves, they may be 
placed in the greenhouse for winter flowering. 

Chrysanthemums are very healthy plants, but some- 
times they are attacked with mildew. When this is 
thecase, the plants infected should be dusted with flower 
of eulphur, and then left for a day or two; after which, 
the leaves should be well washed with s syringe. 


CHEMISTRY OF THE KITCHEN. 
No. IV.—GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR ROASTING. 


MAKE up a fire according to the size of the joint to 
be cooked; and before the meat is put down, tl.e lower 
bars of the fire should be raked out, and the front, as 
far as pussible, cleared of smoky coals. The distance 
at which meat should be kept from the fire is from 
nine to twelve inches, putting it down at twelve 
inches, and gradually bringing it close by degrees. 
By putting down the meat before the whole of the 
fuel is ignited, the heat increasing gradually, is 
communicated to the meat in the same manner, 
and thereby prevents it being scorched or browned 
at too early a period, and the heat thrown off, instead 
of penetrating to the bone. 

Slow roasting is as important as slow boiling, till 
the meat is about half done, after which a brisker fire 
should be employed; and about half-an-hour befcre 
the meat is done, pour off any superabundant fat. and 
in its place add a gill or two of hot water, and put ip a 
little salt. The meat should then be slightly floure, 
and sprinkled with a little salt, and basted and floured 
frequently till it is done. 

Just before taking up, that is, as soon as the stesm 
draws towards the fire, the meat should be protected, 
which is done by dredging, uniformly and lightly, the 
whole surface of the joint, and then basting it with 
butter or dripping. The object of this is to plump up 
the skin, by which means the appearance of the joint 


should be dredged with dour, and basted with dripping. 
Poultry, game, veal, and lamb, should be dredged with 
and grated bread, sweet herbs dried and powdered, 
with: Gour.and the other materials given in 
‘receipts for roasting. Poultry, game, and 
of-a dry :mature, require an addition of 
dripping, in order to have « sufficient basting 


time allowed for roasting varies according to 
Old -meats, euch as beef and mutton, 


‘weather, or when it is too recently 


gravy for s roasted joint, adda little four 

a little browning, made by burning 4 
quantity of moist-eugar in an iron spoon. Pour 
ur and water over the burnt sugar, add to this 
the gravy from the pan, stir the whole well together, 
and boil it for a few minutes; then pour it into the 


In roasting, ten minutes or a quarter of an hov:. 
according to the size of the ioint, should in +! 
cases be allowed for the meat to get warm, beyond the 
time allowed for cooking each pound. 


Beef —The parts usually roasted are the ribs and the 
sirloin ; but the,rump and edge-bone are also sometimes 
roasted. and are excel'ent. These joints should be put 
down according to the general directions given for 
roasting ; and eighteen to twenty minutes allowed for 
each pound, if the joint be above six pounds in weight, 
or a quarter of an hour under five pounds. 


Mution.—The parts usually roasted are the saddle, 
shoulder, and haunch ; but the loin and the but-end of 
the neck are sometimes roasted, and the neck particularly 
is excellent. Roast according to the general directions, 
and allow eighteen or twenty minutes to each pound, 
according to the size of the joint. 

The haunch should be entirely covered with paper 
till half an hour before it is served, when the paper 
should be removed, in order that the browning and 
frothing may be effected. The knuckle of this, and the 
leg, is usually ornamented with paper. 

The saddle should have the skin removed by the 
butcher, the fat on the surface scored into squares, and 
then the skin skewered on again, so as to prevent 
scorching. This is removed half an hour before the 
joints done, to froth and brown the surface. 


Veal is usually stuffed previously to its being roasted. 
It should be well floured previously to its being put 
down, and requires constant basting with butter, 
bacon-fat, or pork dripping. Veal requires to he 
thoroughly cooked, as when underdone it is neither 
wholesome nor agreeable; and when done it should be 
of a fine brown. About five minutes previously to its 
being taken up, it should be dredged well with dour. 
or, what is better, with flour and grated bread, and 
basted with butter. When dished, half-a-pint 01 
melted butter, sometimes mixed with a little brown 
gravy, is usualy poured on the joint. 

Pork requires a greater allowance of fire in cooking 
than any other meat, otherwise it is not wholesome. 
The skin, if on, should be scored in narrow stripes ; and 
some joints are stuffed with sage and onions, a little 
grated bread, and a seasoning of pepper and «alt. 
Before putting the joint down, rub on the skin a little 
salad oil, and do not put it close to the fire at first, 
which would blister the skin. The oil is to prevent 
this blistering in the frst instance, and will caus~ the 
crackling to be criap, and of a good colour. Apple 
sauce is uniformly served with roast pork. 
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BUW BELLS. 


THE WORKK-TASLE 
EDITED BY MiADAME RERGER, 
©. Als communications respecting this department should be 
addressed to Sladame Berger, at our Ufice. 
POINT LACET STITCHES, No. I. 

THe revival of the old point lace style of work has 
given rise to many novelties in different kiuds of 
embroidery; but that known by the name of point 
lacet, or braid-work, appears to continue the longest in 
favour. The beauty of this work, depending, as it 
dues, entirely on the variety of lace stitches introduced 
in the filling up; it is found necessary—indced, in- 
dispensable—for those who wish to practise it, to be 
fully acquainted with the manner in which these 
stitches are executed. We therefore purpose, fro:o 
time to time, giving examples of the various stitches 
used in this work. To facilitate the working and to 
make our instructions perfectly practical, illustrations 
will also be given, showing the different patterns in 
the clearest manner. We have commenced with the 
most simple of the stitches, called 


POINT DE BRUXELLES (Fig. 1), 


because it is the foundation of ai! others. 
This is produced by making a succession of button- 
hole stitches, distant from each other about the six- 


teenth of an inch, passing the needle always through 
the middle of the bruid, and leaving the loops carefully 
thesame length. The second etitch that we shall give 
as the 
BRUXELLES NET (Fig 2), 

and is a repetition of the former etitch, being carried 
backwards aud forwards, until the whole leaf or figure 
ig filled up. 

At the end of each row the needle must be passed 
through the braid, in order to secure the work. 


ORNAMENTAL BUTTON. 

THE following useful little article, is one that at pre- 
sent is most fashionable for the trimming of dresses, 
cloaks, &c. It is also simple of execution, inexpensive, 
and looks exceedingly pretty when made. The mate- 
rials for working are as follows; 1 skein of rather coarse 
black or coloured netting silk, 1 crochet needie, No. 18, 
bell gauge, and some black glass beads, a little larger 
than the seed bead. This button looks very effective 
worked in gold thread and crystal beads, for fancy 
purposes. 

Commence. Thread some beads on the ailk, and 
with the crochet needle work a chain of 20 stitches, 
passing a bead down after each chain stitch. Insert 
the needle into the Ist stitch. Pass a bead down, 
and work 1 single, to make it round. 

lst Round.—4 plain, and 2 plain in 1, passing a bead 
down at each stitch. Repeat from commengement of 
round, and work 4 rounds more the same. When fi- 
nished, there will be found 40 stitches. Turn back, so 
that the tive rounds of beads are in front ; and with the 
black silk commence the edge of lace. 

6th Round —5 chain, miss 2, and one plain 
and end with 3 single up the let 5 chain. 

7th Round.—Same as 6th round. 

&th Round.—1 plain, 2 chain, 2 treble, 3 chain, 2 
treble, 2 chain and 1 plain, all in the 5 chain of last 
round. Then 1 chain, and repeat from commence- 
ment of round. End with 3 single up the first 
stitches of the round. 

9th Round.—1 plain, 2 chain, 9 treble, 2chainand 
4 plain in the 3 slain of last round. 4 chainand 1 
plain in the 1 chain, 4chain. Repeat from the com- 
mencement to the end of round, and fasten off. 


D’'OYLEY, IN CROCHET. 
(For illustration, see next page.) 


MAaATERIALS.—Walter Evans & Co.’s Boar’s-head 
cotton, No. 14. Crochet-hook No. 25, eagle-gauge. 


Repeat, 


work under 36 etitches in double crochet, 1 plain, 
lu the first stich, aod fasten off. 

2nd Round.—1 treble, 5 chain, miss 2 stitches, 1 
treble in the next stitch, 5 chain, repeat, there will be 
12 treble stitches; at the eud of the round, 1 plain. on 
the first treble stitch. 

38rd Round.—1 treble, on the treble, 8 chain, 1 
treble, in the centre stitch of the 5 chain, 3 chain, 1 
treble, on next treble, 3 chain, repeat, there will 
be twenty-four treble stitches, 1 plain, in the first treble 
stitch. 

4th Round.—1 single, in each stitch all round. 

5th Round.—The saine as last, only increasing 12 
stitches, so as in all to have 6 stitches. 

6th Round.—5 chain, miss 1 stitch. 1 single, in each 
of the next 3 stitches, 5 chain, repeat. there will be 24 
loops, cut off the cotton. 

7th Round.—Commence in one of the centre single 
stitches, work 1 treble, 27 chain, miss 3 loops, 1 treble, 
in the centre stitch of the next 3 single, 27 chain, 
repeat, there will be 8 chains. 

8th Round.—1 single, in each stitch 13 times, in 
the centre stitch, work 2 stitches, 1 single, in each of 
the next 13, work round the other 7 loops in the 
same mauner. 

9th Ruund.—1 single. in each of the two first 
stitches, * 5 chain, miss 1 etitca, L single, in each 
stitch 6 times; 5 chain, miss | stitch, 1 single, in each 
stitch 3 times, 7 chain, miss 2 stitches, 1 siugle, in each 
stitch 3 times, 5 chain, miss 1 stitch, 1 single, in each 
stitch 6 times; 6 chain, miss 1 stitch, 1 single, in each 
stich 8 times. repeat from *; round the other loops in 
the same manner, 

10th Round.—Commence in the centre loop of the 
5 chain, between the treble stitches, and work this 
round the same as the 7th, always working the treble 
stitch in the centre 5 chain. 

llth Round.—The same as 8th. 

12th Round.—‘f'ne same as yth. 

Take a needle and cotton and sew these two rows 
together, where the 6 single stiches are worked. 

13th Round.—Commence in the centre of one of the 
7 chains, work 17 chain, 1 single, in the centre of the 
next 7 chain, 17 chain, repeat. 

14th Round.—1 single, in each stitch 8 times, in 
the centre stitch work 2 stitches in one, 1 single in each 
of the next 8, repeat; round the other loops in the 
game manner. 

15th Kound.—1 single, in each etitch 3 times, 5 
chain, * miss 1 stitch; 1 single, 3 times, 5 chain, miss 
1; 1 single, 3 times, 5 chain, miss 1; 1 single, 3 times, 
5 chain. miss 1; 1 single, 5 times, 5 chain, repeat trom 
* all round. 

YOR THE DIAMONDS. 

Make a chain of 8 atitches, unite into a circle. work 

16 single stitches under it. 


OBNAMENTAL BUTTON. 


2nd Round.—14 chain, miss 8 ¢titct:es, 1 single, in 
the next, 14 chain, repeat ; there will be four loops. 

38rd Round.—1 single, in each stitch all round. 

4th Round.—1 single in the first 2 stitches, 5 chain, 
* miss 1; 1 single in the next, 5 chain, miss 1; 1 
single in next, 7 chain, miss 2: 1 single, in next, 5 
chain, miss 1; 1 single in next, 5 chain, miss 1; 1 
single in each stitch 5 times, 5 chain, repeat from * ; 
make 16 of the diamonds, and sew round the centre; 
sew the luops of the 7 chaius to the 4 single stitches, 
in the centre of the scallops; then sew the 7 chains of 


WORK-TABLE CORRESPONDENCE. 
F. S. R.—Your design is not sufficiently original, 
it partakes too much of the character of the Tidy given 
in No. 10. 


Tr legislator? conic divest of vindictive 
feelings, and Wuuiu wise ovit Luought and atten- 
tion merely to means of diminishing crime, instead of 
contriving how to make the criminal! suffer according 
to hie desert, a very considerable improvement would 


Make a chain of 18 stitches, unite into a circle ; 


take place in the efficacy of the criminal laws. 


the diamonds together. 7 


x ULILITY OF A WIFE. 
BY E. C. COURTENAY. 

DouBT yon have remarked, with satisfaction. iow 
the little oddities of men who marry rather late ir. life 
are pruned away speedily atter their marriage. You 
bave found a man who used to be shabbily and care- 
lessly dressed, with a shirt collar frayed at the edges, 
and a glaring silk pocket-handkerchief, broken of these 
things, and become a pattern of ueatuess. You have 
seen a man whose hair and whiskers were ridicu- 
lously cut, speedily become like other humau beings. 
You have seen a man who used to sing ridiculous sen- 
timental sougs, leave them off. You have seeu a man 
who took snuff copiously, and who generally had bis 
breast covered with snuff, abandon the vile habit. 

A wife is the grand wielder of the moral pruning- 
knife. If Johnson's wife had lived, there would have 
been no hoarding up of bits of orange-peel; no 
touching all the posts in walking along the street; no 
eating and drinking with a disgusting voracity. If 
Oliver Goldsmith had been married, he would never 
have worn that memorable and ridiculous cwat. 
Whenever you find a man whom you kuow little 
about, oddly dressed, or talking ridiculously, or ex- 
hibiting any eccentricity of manner, you may be toler- 
ably aure that he is not a married man. For the little 
corners are rounded off, the little shoots are pruoed 
away, in married men. Wives generally have mucu 
more seuse than their husbands, especially when the 


hushands are clever men. The wife's advices are like 
the ballast (uat Keeps the ship @teady. Luey are like 
the whulesume though painful shears, suipping off 
little growths of selt-conceit and tolly. 

So you may see that it is mot good for man to be 
alone. For he will put out various shouta at his own 
sour will which will grow tro monstrously ugly aud 
absurd branches unless they are pruned away while 
they are young. But it is quite as bad, pertiape it ts 
worse, to live among people with whom yuu are ap 
oracle. 

Probably among the class of old bachelors you may 
find the most signa! instances of the evil consequence 
of going through life with nobody to prune one. [ 
could easily record such manifestations of silliness and 
absurdity in tbe case of such men as would be incredi- 
ble. Of course J am not going to do 80. Aa old ba- 
chelor of some stauding, living in a solitary house, 
with servants who dare not prune him, and with ac- 
quaintances who will not take the trouble to prune 
him, must necessarily, unlees he be a very wise and 
good man, grow into a most amorphous shape. I beg 
the reader to mark the exception I make; for I pre- 
sume he will agree with me when I gay, that in the 
class of old bachelors and old maids may be found 
some of the noblest specimens of the human race. 

A judicious wife is always snipping off from her 
husband's moral nature little twigs that are growing 
in wrong directions. She keeps him in shape by con- 
tinual pruuing. {f you declare that youll do some 
absurd thing, she will find means of preventing your 
doing it. And by tar the chief part of all the common 
sense there is in this world, belongs unquestionably to 
women. The wisest things a man commonly does are 
those which his wife counsels him to do. It is not al- 
ways 60. You may have known a man do, at the in- 
stigation of his wife, things so malicious, petty, and 
stupid, that it is inconceivable any man should ever do 
them at all, But such cases are exceptional. 


RFMFMBER that the true pleasures of temperance 
and the many Ueuelilo Liat iviiow ovuriety, Cannot be 
imagined by these who lead dissipated lives; 80 
neither can the sweet influences thereof be enjoyed 
without self-denial, and some trouble to old Adam. 


CHILpREN.—Children, like dogs, have so sharp a 
scent, that they detect and hunt out everything—the 
bad before all the rest. They also know well enough 
how this or that friend stands with their parents; and 
as they practise no dissimulation whatever, they serve 
as excellent barometers by which to observe the de- 
gree of favour or disfavour at which we stand witb 


their parents. 
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THE TOILETTE, AND LADIES’ GUIDE. 

To Dye a Puce Cotour on CotTron.—Boil the 
cotton in archil to a full violet, then handle it 
quickly through your blue vat; it must be then taken 
from the vat, rinsed, and passed through weak sumach 
water, and saddened in copperas. 

CurtinG Fiurp.—Melt a piece of white beeswax, 
about the size of a filbert kernel, in one ounce of olive 
oil; to this add ene or two drops of otto of roses or 


Russia leather, or cedar wood.—3. Pepper them ~vell 
before putting them away. —4. Wash them over 
with a very weak solation of corrosive sublimate, if 
this solution leave a white powder on the fur when 
dry, it is too strong; ten grains to the pint will be 
enough, 

A NEw POMADE AGAINST BALDNESS.—Take of ex- 
tract of yellow Peruvian bark, fifteen grains; extract 
of rhatany root, eight grains ; extract of burdoch root, 
and oil of nutmegs (fixed), of each, two drachms ; 
camphor (dissolved with spirits of wine), fifteen grains ; 


sweet marjoram, rosemary; woods, such us cassia, 
juniper, rhodium, sandal-wood, and rose-wood: roots 
of angelica, and orris; all the fragrant balssams 

ambergris, musk, and civet. These latter should be 
carefully used on linen. 

CHILBLAINS.—These painful inflammatory ewellings 
generally attack the toes, heels, and fingers. and are 
attended with an intolerable degree of itching. In 
common cases, the following treatment should be 


pursued :—Assoon as any part becomes affected, rub it 
with spirits of rosemary, or aromatic camphorated 


some other strong perfume. 
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To CLEAN ARTICLES OF EmBrormpeErRY.— Gold and 
silver fancy-work of this description may be easiest 
cleaned with a little spirits of wine, either alone or 
diluted with an equal weight of water. The common 
practice of using alkaline or acidulous liquors is very 
injurious, and frequently destroys the beauty of the 
articles instead of cleaning them. 

To PRESERVE Furs.—1. Lay up along with furs 
to be preserved a tallow candle.—2. Take out the furs 
from the drawers, &c., frequently, beat them well, 
expose them to the air and scent the box where they 


are kept either with spirits of turpentine, camphor, ! 


D'OYLEY (N CROCHET. 


beef marrow, two ounces; best olive oil, one ounce; 
citron juice, half a drachm; aromatic essential oil, as 
much as sufficient to rende” it fragrant: mix and make 
into an Ointment. Two drachms of bergamot, and a 
few drops of otto of roses would suffice. This is con- 
sidered a valuable preparation. 

SweEeT BaGs For LINEN.—These may he composed. 
according to the taste of the person using them, of any 
mixtures of the following articles :—Flowers dried and 
pounded ; powdered cloves, mace, nutmeg, and cin- 
namon; leaves dried and pouuded of mint, balm, 


dragonwort, southernwood, ground-ivy, laurel, hysso,, | 


cream ; afterwards apply piecee of soft linen, moistened 
with camphorated spirits, soap liniment, camphor 
liniment, &c. When the swellings break or ulcerate, 
apply poultices and emollient ointments for a few 
days Equal quantities of sweet oil, lime-water, 
and proof spirits form an excellent application for 
chilblaiua. 

AMBERGRIS SoaP.—To seven ponnds of curd soap, 
melted in a copper pan, add a quarter of an ounce of 
oil of carraway, half an ounce of essence of bergamot, 
and a quarter of an ounce of esseuce or spirit Of amber- 
gris. Mould into cakes. 
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HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 
GENERAL AND DOMESTIC. 


Mince Pres.— Have a piece of puff-paste, which 
roll ont to the thickness of a penny piece; have also 
® dozen tartlet-pans, which lightly butter; cut out 
twelve pieces with a round cutter from the paste, each 
the size of your tartlet-pans, lay them upon the slab, 
roll the trimmings of the paste again to the former 
thickness, cut twelve other pieces, with which line the 
tartlet-pans; put a piece of mincemeat, made as 
above, in each; wet them round, place on the lids, 
pricking a hole with a pin in the centre, and close 
them well at the edges; egg over lightly, and bake 
about twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 


To ParmntT Macic LANTERN SLIDES.—The colours 
ased in painting magic lantern slides are those which 
are transparent, such as the lakes, sap-green, Prussian 
blue, distilled verdigris, gamboge, &c., ground in oil, 
and tempered with mastic varnish. Copal varnish 
may be used in the dark shades. Draw on paper the 
subject you intend to paint, and fix it at each 
end to the glass; trace the outlines of the design with 
a fine hair pencil in strong tints in their proper 
colours, and when these are dry, fill up in their proper 
tints ; shade with black, bistre, and vandyke brown, as 
you find convenient. 


SucKING P1G BAKED -- Place in the dish in which it 
Is to be baked (after preparing it exactly in the same 
way as fer roasting,) and lay thickly on it white of 
egg, which has been alightly beaten, It will require 
no further attention. Send with it a quarter of a 
pound of butter for basting. 


White WINE WuHey.—This is a drink which is 
used to cause perspiration, in cases of colds, or other 
ailments where there is no inflammatory tendency in 
the patient. Take half a pint of milk, and put it on 
the fire in a saucepan, and immediately that it boils, 
put into it two glasses of white wine, with a little 
sugar dissolved in it. A light floating curd will be 
instantly seen. Boil for a few minutes; pour it 
through a hair sieve, so that the whey may run from 
the curd. Serve the whey hot. Throw away the 
curd. for it is exceedingly indigestible, and should not 
be eaten. 


KIFLEMEN’® BELTS.—To polish enamelled leather, 
take two pints of the best cream, one pint of linseed 
oi]; make them each lukewarm, and mix them well 
together. Having previously cleaned the leather, rub 
it over with a sponge dipped in the mixture, then rab 
it with a soft, dry cloth until a brilliant polish ie pro- 
duced. 


FRENCH HonEy.—Break one pound of lump sugar 
into pieces; put it into a pan, and add the yolks of six 
eggs, and the whites of four eggs, the juice of four 
lemons (and grate in the rinds of two of the lemons), 
and a quarter of a pound of butter. Stir the ingre- 
diente over s slow fire, unti] the mixture becomes 
thick, like honey. It will keep for a year if put into 
jare, tied down with paper, and kept in a dry, cool 
place. Good brown sugar may be used instead of 
white sugar. 

CRUMPETS.— Mix a quart of good milk with water 
to make a batter, add a little salt, an egg, and a table- 
spoonful of good yeast. beat well, cover it up, and let 
it stand in a warm place to rise. Clean the muffin 
plate, not having this. a frying-pan, while warm over 
the fire, and rub it with a greased cloth, or a little 
butter tied up in a piece of muslin. pour a cupful of 
the batter into the pan or on the plate; as it begins to 
bake, raise the edge all round with a sharp knife. 
When one eide is done, turn and bake the other side. 
Crumpets are generally now poured into proper-sized 
rings of tin, which makes them all of a size and thick- 
ness, A little rye-flour is an improvement, 


CHEAP GALVANIC BATTERY.—Take 8 cylindrical 
vessel, and put another of porous porcelain inside of 
it. fill the vessel with diluted sulphurio acid, and the 
space between the two with sulphate of copper (if you 
require to plate the article with copper); if not, a 
solution of the salt of gold, silver, &c,, according to 
that which you wish it to be: put a elip of zinc in the 
sulphuric acid, and attach a copper wire to it, and the 
other end to the medal or article you wish to plate, 
and immerse that in the other solution. Your battery 
is now complete. If you want the copper to be very 
thick, you must put a few solid crystals of copper in 
the solution; where you do not want it to come in 
contact, you must touch it with a little grease. if you 
want to take the copper off the article you must do it 
over with a slight varnish. 


S@LDERING WITHOUT FIRE.—Take one ounce of 
sal-ammoniac and one of common salt, an equal 
quantity of calcined tartar, and as much of bell-metal, 
with three ounces of antimony. Pound well all to- 
gether, and sift it. Put this into a piece of linen, and 
enclose it well all round with Fuller’s earth about an 
toh thick. Let it dry; them put it between two 


crucibles over a slow fire, to get heat by degrees. 
Push on the fire till the lump becomes red-hot, ard 
melted altogether ; let the whole coo! gradually, and 
pound it into powder. When you want to solder any- 
thing, put the two pieces you want to join on a table, 
approaching their extremities, as aear as you can, to 
one another. Making a crust of Fuller's earth, so that 
holding to each piece and passing under the joint, it 
should open over on the top; then throw some of 
your powder between and over the joint. Have some 
borax, which put into hot spirits of wine till it is con- 
sumed, and with a feather rub your powder at the 
joint, you will see it immediately boil. As soon as the 
boiling stops, the consolidation is made. If there be 
any roughness, grind it off on a stone. 


EprnsBurGH ALE.—1. Mash two barrels per quarter 
at 183 deg.; mash three quarters of an hour; let it 
stand one hour, and allow half an hour to run off the 
wort.—2. Mash one barrel per quarter, at 190 deg. ; 
mash three quarters of an hour, let it stand three 
quarters of an hour, and tap as before.—3. Mash one 
barrel per quarter, at 160 deg,; mash half an hour, 
let it stand half an hour, and tap as before. The first 
and second wort may be mixed together, boiling them 
about an hour or an hour and a quarter, with a quan- 
tity of hops proportioned to the time the beer is in- 
tended to be kept. The two first may be mixed at the 
heat of sixty to sixty-five deg. in the gyle tun, and 
the second should be fermented separately for small 
beer. 


EccLes CAKEs.—Roll out upon a sheet of tin some 
puff paste, until it is about the eighth of an inch in 
thickness, and let there be enough of it to cover the 
tin, trimming it round the edges, so that the sheet of 
paste may agree with the tin in shape and size. Put on 
to this a layer of Banbury meat, about half an inch in 
thickness. Roll out another sheet of paste, about 
twice as thick as the lower piece, and lay it over the 
top, trim the paste from the sides, and cut it into 
squares of about two inches on the side. Bake ina 
moderate oven ; a8 soon asit is baked sufficiently, dust 
the top thickly over with powdered loaf-sugar. 


To CLEAN STEEL PENS.—When the pen has been 
written with, and appears spoiled, place it over a 
light (a yaslight, for instance) for a short time—say 
@ quarter of a minute—then dip it in water, and it 
wil) again be in good condition to write with. Also 
any new pen which is too hard to write with, will be- 
come softer with being heated in the same way. 


COMPOTE oF PIGEONS.—Put half a pound of leap 
bacon, cut into large dice, in a stewpan, with half an 
ounce of butter, pass a few minutes over the fire, then 
have three pigeons trussed with their legs turned in- 
side. place them in the stewpan with the bacon, 
breasts downwards, let remain unti] becoming of a light 
brown colour, moving them round occasionally ; add a 
tea-spoonful of flour, move round until becoming a 
little browned, moisten witb a pint, or a little more, 
water, mix well, add-a bunch of parsley, with a bay- 
leaf, thirty buttop onions, a little pepper and salt, let 
simmer three-quarters of an hour, skimming well, 
dress the pigeons upon a dish, with the bacon and 
onions round, reduce the sauce to a proper consistency, 
take out the parsley and bay-leaf, pour over and serve. 
For stewed pigeons with peas proceed in the same way, 
only adding a quart of very fresh peas with the onions 
and parsley, omitting the bay-leaf; dress the pigeons 
upop a8 dish, pour the peas and gauce over when ready 
to serve. 


DEPOSIT (nN TEA-KETTLES.--The stony deposit ut 
the bottom of tea-kettles is generally carbonate of 
lime. It was originally held in solution by excess of 
carbonic acid which the heat has driven off. Weak 
muriatio, nitric. or acetic acid. wil) immediately dis- 
solve it with effervescence. Care, however, must be 
taken to remove the acid as soon as the deposit is 
dissolved, or it would attack the iron. Should the 
deposit be sulphate of lime. it must be dissolved by 
repeated washings with the acid. 


Purr PasTe.—Rub half a pound of fresh butter 
into a pound and a half of flour, add a little water, and 
make & moderately stiff paste; work it well together, 
roll it out thin. put some bite of butter on it, dredge 
it with flour, and double it up again: repeat this ope- 
ration three times, using three quarters of a pound 
more butter. When done, put the paste by for half an 
hour. 


STEWED BEEF STE4KS.—These may be cut thicker 
than for broiling. Dissolve some butter in a stew- 
pan, and brown the steak on both sides, moving it 
often that it may not burn; then shake in a little 
flour, and when it is coloured. pour in gradually auffi- 
cient water to cover well the meat. As soon as it 
boils, season with salt. remove the scum, alice in 
onion. carrot. and turnip; add a bunch of sweet 
herbs, and stew the steak very -softly for about three 
hours A quarter of an hour before you serve, stir 
into the gravy two or three teaspounfuls of rice-flour, 
mixed with cayenne, half a wineglassful of mushrovum 
catsup, and a little seasoning of spice. 


VARIETIE®B. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


Benerirs please, iike tuwcrs, while they are fresh. 


It was a maxim of General Jackson’s—“ Take time 
to deliberate ; but when the hour for action arrives, 
stop thinking, and go in.” 


a common thing for men who “ won't detain 
you but five minutes,” to hold you by the button-hole 
for upwards of an hour. 


THE most cross-grained are by no means the worst 
of mankind; nor the humblest in station the least 
polished of feeling. - 


It was the saying of Sir Robert Peel, “ I never knew 
@ man to escape failure, in either body or mind, who 
worked seven days in the week.” 


WRITING ts the painting of tnvisible words the 
giving of substance and colour to immaterial thought, 
enabling the dumb to talk to the deaf. 


It is not wisdom, but ignorance, which teaches inen 
presumption. Genius may be sometimes arrogant, but 
nothing is so diffident as knowledge. 


’ RECEIPT FOR MAKING a PERSOW USEFUL. — Do 
everything in its proper time; keep everything in its 
proper use ; acd put everything in its proper place. 

From observations made for a long series of years it 
would appear that on orabout the 7th of February, 
Scotland rarely escapes a severe gale of wind. 


THE nerve which never relaxes, the eye which never 
blanches, the thought which never wanders—these are 
the masters of victory. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF A THOUGHTFUL CHARACTER. 
— Accustom a child as soon as it can speak, to narrate 
his little experience, his chapter of accidents, his griefs, 
his fears, his hopes; to communicate what he has 
noticed in the world without, and what he feels strug- 
gling in the world within. Anxious to have some- 
thing to narrate, he will be induced to give attention 
to objects around him, and what is passing in the 
sphere of his instruction; and to observe and note 
events will be one of his first pleasures. This is the 
groundwork of a thoughtful character, 


WanTED a Wire.—One of the most comical things 
I know, is to hear a man who has neither wit, wisdom, 
or grace, spiritual or physical, give an inventory of the 
perfections he shall require in a wife, when he shall 
condescend to marry. In the first place, his wife that 
is to be, must be healthy, and must never have loved 
anybody else. In the next place she must be hand- 
some and well-bred; as if the scales did not hang 
sufficiently on one side without this last addition. [n 
the next place she must be good humoured. Any one 
can see, with half an eye, why this lubricating family- 
oil should be of ker furnishing. Then she must be 
“ economical :” ¢. ¢., she must allow one yard of ribbon 
to twenty boxes of cigara. The only thing thie reason- 
able modern gentleman requires after this is—money ; 
and plenty of it; and not settled on his wife.— Finny 
Fern. 


NEVER GET ANGRY.—It does no good. Some «ins 
have seeming compensation or apology, & present grati- 
fication of some sort; but anger has none. A man fels 
no better for it. It is really a torment; and when the 
storm of passion has cleared away, it leaves bim to see 
that he has been a fool; and he has made himself a fool 
in the eyes of others, too. Who thinks well of an ill- 
natured man, who has to be approached in the most 
guarded and cautious way? Who wishes him for s 
neighbour, or partner in business? He keeps all about 
him in the game state of mind as if they were living 
next to a hornet’s nest, or a rabid animal. And as to 
prosperity in business, one gets along no better for 
getting angry. What if business is perplexing, and 
everything “goes by contraries,” will a fit ofpassion 
make the winds more propitious, the grounds more 
productive, the markets more favourable? Will a bad 
temper draw customers, pay bills, and make creditors 
better-natured? An angry man adds nothing to the 
welfare of society Since, then, anger is useless, need- 
less, disgraceful. without the least apology, and found 
only ‘in the bosom of fools,” why should it be indulged 
in at all? 


A FUNERAL IN CENTRAL AMERICA —It was my 
thord Sunday in the village, aud again it was empha- 
tically a day of rest. In the afternoon a mournful in- 
terruption was given to the stillness of the place by the 
funeral of a young Indian girl. once the pride and 
beauty of the village, whose portrait Mr. Waldeck had 
taken to embellish his intended work on Palenque, 
Her career, as often happens with beauty in higher life, 
was short, brilliant, and unhappy. She had married @ 
young Indian, who abandoned her and went to another 
village. Ignorant, innocent, and unconscious of wrong, 
she wes persuaded to marry another, drooped, and died. 
The fvneral procession passed our door. The corpse, 
borne 2n a rude bier, without coffin, in a white s0tton 
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dress, with a shawl over her head. and followed by a 
slender procession of woman and children only. I[ 
walked beside it, and heard one of them eay, ‘‘ Good 
Christian to attend the funeral of a poor woman.” The 
bier was set-down beside the grave, and in lifting the 
body from it the head turned on one side. and the 
hands dropped; the grave was too short, and as the 
head was laid within, the legs were drawn up. Her 
face was thin and wasted, but the mouth had a sweet- 
ness of expression which seemed to express that she 
had died with a smile of forgiveness for him who had 
injured her. I could not turn my eyes from her placid 
but grief-worn countenance, and so touching was its 
expression that I could almoet have shed tears. Young, 
beautiful, simple, and innocent, abandoned and dead, 
with not a mourner at her grave. All seemed to think 
that she war better dead; she was poor, and could not 
maintain herself. The men went away, and the women 
and children witb their hands scraped the earth upon 
the body.— Notes of Travel. 

Hints REGARDING PRIVATE AFFAIRS.— An invita- 
tion to a ball should be given at least a week before- 
hand. Upon entering. first address the lady and 
master of the house: «‘ter them the next in seniority. 
To the rest of the company whom you may recognise, 
a forma) acknowledgment is-enough If you introduce 
a friend, present him also to the lady and master first, 
then to your acquaintances as opportunities occur. In 
leaving a large party, it is unnecessary to bid farewell. 
Ata select one, take leave privately of the host or 
hostess, as it is highly improper to do so before the 
guests: 

TueE DIET oF TRAVELLERS.—I have discovered that 
there is no better way of killing time, when you are 
hungry, than eating and drinking ; once on my travels, 
as I shall perhaps tell in its place, this offensive occupa- 
tion saved me from extreme ennui. And I may as well 
now I am in the mind, put another observation on 
record here; vamely, that in travelling it is advisable 
to eat frequently, not much at u time, but often, and 
to avoid alcohol; thus, soup, coffee. tea, cutlets, fruit, 
soda or seltzer water, should form the stable of our 
travelling diet. Travelling naturally induces a little 
heat and feverishness of system, which a cooling diet 
tends to allay, but which heating dict might aggravate 
to an inconvenient degree.— Hrasmus Wilson. 

CHLOROFORM.—But hark ' the bells ring for ** opera- 
tions.” The students swarm into the theatre, scramble 
over the rails, and shoulder each other fiercely to oo- 
cupy all the best places. In five minutes you can hear 
a pin drop. so rapidly doer silence follow on the entry 
of the *‘case.” A simple towel and colourless fluid 
rob the ecene of that ordeal for the nerves - that con- 
gelation of the blood—those solemn appeals to heaven's 
throne for mercy and forgiveness—eo forcibly dwelt 
upon by the older writers. A leg has to be removed. 
and every eye is on the strain to mark the inoisions. 
Numerous sponges thirst for the blood necessarily ab- 
stracted; keen-edged instruments have their brightness 
soiled but for an instant; and to that taper wrist and 
steady arm too many men have owed their lives for us 
now to fear their cunning. The solemn hush is only 
broken by the spasmodic laughs and suppressed sighing 
of the patient: or by his pursuing a previous train of 
thought ; and when he recovers from his trance he finds 
himself in bed, and will scarcely believe from his sen- 
sations that he had lost an offending member. The 
operator makes a few comments, and goes on with the 
rest, unti] he has finished his professional task.— Cor- 
respondeut from Guy's.” 

SNnazrs IN AByssIn1A.— What was the spiral thing 
that rolled and unrolled itself at the end of a branch. 
some inches from my face! A slender serpent some 
two feet in length, yellow as a dead leaf, with a black 
ribbon on the spine. Let it bite the most robust man, 
and he is dead in a few hours. I bounded back. But 
how shall I describe my terror on seeing the ground at 
my feet, the branches over my head, the trunks at my 
side, alive with hundreds upon hundreds of these 
reptiles, some motionless as a corpse, others slowly 
wavering in the sunbeams that filtered through the 
leaves. I felt the fascination of Medusa; overcome 
with fear, I would have given the world for a free 
passage and power to fly. Yet I seemed rooted to this 
perilous ground, not daring to make a step for fear of 
contact witb some of these horrible animals. My legs, 
feet, chest, and arms were bare, which made my poai- 
tion yet more dangerous. Nevertheless, something 
must be done. Making myself as small as possible, 
that the least twig might not be touched; gathering 
the folds of my mantle around me, and shudderi.g 
lest they might enclose a serpent ; measuring every 
s;ace vith my eye; now on all fours, how striking 
down an erect head with the butt of my rifle, now 
bounding over a fallen trunk whose cavities seemed 
alive with snakes—I strugg]:d on for some five minutes, 
which seemed an age. At length, the ground becom- 
ing clearer, I began running like a madman through 
the brakes in which I had just found it so difficult to 
walk. A few bounds brought me on the dry bed of 
the torrent, ten steps from our tent. I had had hunt- 
Ing “nough for one day.— Vassyieres’ Travels. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS: 
WITTY AND HUMOROUS. 


A Murr.—A thing that holds a young lady’s hand 
without squeezing it. 


“NAT, what are you leaning over that empty cask 
for ?’—*' I'm mourning over departed spirits.” 


AN Illinois paper says there is a man ont there 
so dirty that the assessors set him down as ‘‘ real es- 
tate.” 


“ You want a flogging, that’s what you do,” said a 
father to his unruly son.—‘ I know it very well, dad, 
but I'll try to get along without it.” 


A CERTAIN dissatisfied wife says, that her husband is 
such a blunderer, that he can’t even try a new boot or 
shoe without “ putting his foot in it.” 


AN Irish attorney says :—‘** No printer should publish 
a death unless apprized of the fact by the party de- 
ceased.” 

AT a coloured ball, the following notice was posted 
on the door-post :—‘ Tickets, fifty cents. No gem- 
men admitted unless he comes himself.”— American 
Paper. 

A RATHER thick-headed witness in the police court 
was asked the question, whether the party accused 
“stood op the defensive ?” He innocently replied, 
“ He stood on a bench.” 


AN American editor, speaking dolefully of the hard 
times, expresses a fear that the whole world will sus- 
pend. We must distress him with the painful infor- 
mation that the whole earth is already suspended in 
space. 

AN old lady combated the idea of the moon being 
inhabited, by remarking with emphasis, that the ide:. 
was incredible—“ For,” said she, “*‘ what becomes of 
the people in the moon when there is nothing left of it 
but a little streak ?” 

“The world seems to the old to have gone backward. 
because they have gone forward. This is a mistake : 
nothing im nature can retrograde--all must go for- 
ward.” Thus speaks a very pretty writer, but he seems 
to forget there are such things as crabs and crawfishex 

American Paper. 

A LADY once asked a g°"tieman what wit was like. 
To which he replied ‘“ Like your ladyship’s bottle of 
sal volatile—poignant at the first opening, bui on heing 
too much handed about, loses al) its flavour, and be- 
comes insipid.” 

A Man’s PARTICULAR REMARK !— A German official, 
in one of the petty States of Germany, had occasion to 
make out a passport for atraveller. He filled the blanks 
regularly, till he reached the line for ‘particular 
remarks.” Then, after much deliberatton, he wrote, 
freshly shaved !” 

A Miss Woop recently recovered ten thousand 
dollars damages for a breach of promise from a faith- 
less swain. Rather a high price for wood, we think 
— American Paper. 

A Kecrurt. going through the exercise of sword- 
cut, asked how he should parry. ‘“ Never mind that,” 
said the old hussar who was fencing-nraster to the regi 
ment: ‘‘ you only cut—let the enemy parry.” 


THE inimitable Fanny Fern asks, ‘‘ Why men do not 
talk -enae while they are about it?” The fact is, they 
seldom are ‘about it,” even when they are in the pre- 
sence of the ladies. 


A RATHER notorious editor in the north-west tells 
what he will do. and adds very emphatically that he is 
always as good as his word. Unquestionably he is, but 
the great misfortune with him is, that his word is good 
for nothing.— American Paper. 

If may seem strange. but it is true, that a man in 
New York. perfectiy uneducated in art, took half a 
dozen exquisite portraits in less than half an hour. 
We must add that he bimself was soon afterwards taken 
for the theft. 

In a certain benighted part of the country, may be 
seen on the outside of an humble cottage, the follow- 
ing uscription in large gilt letters: ‘‘A seminary for 
yang ladies.” This was. perhaps. too abstruse for the 
villagers, as immediately underneath, there is added. in 
rude characters, “ Notey beney—allso, a galls skool.” 
American Paper. 


EXCESSIVE POLITENESS.—A story is told of a very 
polite sheriff, who came near being outdone by a person 
it was the line of his duty to hang. ‘‘ Sir.” said the 
gentleman, as the sheriff was carefully adjusting the 
rope, “really your attention deserver my thanks In 
fact, I do not know of one I should rather have hang 
me.”—* Really,” said the eberiff. “‘ you are pleased to 
be complimentary. I do not know of another in- 
dividual it woutd give meso much pleasure to hang.”— 
American Paper. 


A YOUNG gentleman who has just married a little 
beauty, says, ‘“ She would have been taller, but she ig 
made of such precious materials that Nature couldn't 
afford it.” 

“ PLEASE, sir I don't think Mr. Dosim takes his 
physic reg’lar,, said a doctor’s boy t’ his employer - 
“Why so ?”—* Cause vy, he’s getting vell so precious 
fast 1” 

AN impertinent editor in Alabama wants to know 
when we “intend to pay ‘the debt of nature.’"” \Ve 
are inclined to think that when Nature gets her dues 
from him, it will be by an execution.— American 
Paper. 

A YounG lady being told that her lover was suddenly 
killed, exclaiined, ‘‘Oh, that splendid gold watch of 
his! Give it to me that I may remember him, and 
cherish his dear memory !” 


A YOUNG man, by the name of Johnson, has been 
arrested in Albany, for perpetrating a new “ dodge.” 
He fastened bristles on the tail of a rat, and then sold 
him for a squirrel. The purchaser wasa gentleman from 
Germany.— American Paper. 

AN ARTIST EcLIPsING HIMsELF.—The celebrated 
artist who crowed ao naturally that the sun rose three 
hours before its time, has recently finished a picture 
of the moon that is painted with such wonderful 
fidelity to nature, that it can’t be seen in the daytime. 


REPAIRS.—‘*I am so lame from the railroad crash of 
last week, I can hardly stand,” said a limping, hob- 
bling chap.—‘* Well. then, I hope you intend to sue 
for damages.” said his friend. —‘‘ Damages! no, no: I 
have had damages enough by them; if I sue for any- 
thing it will be for repairs.” 


five senses. A tender swain reproached his fair one 
with letting a rival kiss her hand, a fact that she in- 
dJignantly denied. But saw it.”—*‘ Nay, then,” 
cried the offended fair, ‘I am now convinced you do 
not love me, since you believe your eyes in preference 
to my word.” 

THERE is a village out west 8o healthy that people 
can’t die there, but are obliged to go to the next town 
if they are tired of living; and there are two men who 
lived there to be “so old” that they did not know 
who they were, and nobody oould tell them. Ameri- 
can Paper. 


rue editor of the Ohio Cultivator offers his own por- 
trait to subscribers, as an attraction to his paper. He 
says: ‘* We are not vain of our face, it is a very plain- 
looking face, that is to gay, so much of it as appeare 
above a liberal flow of beard, every thread of which is 
held sacred from the touch of the razor. But if it will 
gratify our readers, and they wil) embark with us for 
another year in sufficient numbers to justify the ex- 
pense, we will give them a handsome likeness by the 
middle of the year.” 


MIKE is a little darkey of a dozen years, who was 
purposely left alone in the store one day, and watched 
through a door that stood ajar, to test his honesty. 
Finding himeelf alone. he began to canvas the apart- 
ment for something good, and slipping behind the 
counter, he soon helped himself liberally to nuts and 
candy. Upon being caught in the act, and reprimanded, 
he began to justify himself by saying, ‘“* You'd no busi- 
ness to leave me alone; you know’'d I'd steal.”—Ame- 
rican Paper . 

Two literary ladies were lately witnesses in a trial 
One of them. upon hearing the usual questions asked, 
* What is your name? and how old are you ®” turned 
to her companion and said, “T do not like to tel! my 
ae; not that | have any objection to its being known; 
but I don’t want it published tn all the newspapers.” 
—* Well.” said the witty Mr. S., “J will tell you how 
you can avoid it. ‘“ You have heard the objection to 
all hearsay evidence: tell them you don’t remember 
when you were born, and all you know of it is by 
hearsay.” The ruse took; and the question was not 
pressed. 


lnovcuts.—A full heart is as difficult to carry as a 
full cup, the least thing upsets it. The more polished 
a person’s mind, the more ausceptible it is to the 
warmth of friendly impressions, like a well-kept ma- 
hogany table, whose bright surface is marked instantly 
with any dish that is placed upon it hot. Many friends, 
like cards, are flung down upon the ground. as soon as 
those, who have been playing with them, have got al 


they cared out of them, 


FEMALE EMPLOYMENT We see that there i# an 
agitation to employ women in the business of watch- 
y making, which is said to be beautifully adapted for the 
' delicacy of their pretty little tingera We highly ap- 
| prove of this employment of female hands, for there is, 

probably, not even a surly old bachelor who, having 
| recovered from a long illness, would not be too hapr 

to admit that women (heaven bless them!) are at + . 

times but more especially in moments of sickness at: 
| danger, the very best watchers in the world 


LOVERS must not trust too implicitly to any of their -- 


NEW AND ORIGINAL MUSIC, 


(Composed expressly for “Bow 


Copsp Turhy Valse. 


BY J. SIONEY JONES, 
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